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THE STRUGGLE 
FOR EXISTENCE. 


limpness, what is to be done? This 
is the time when Dr. TIBBLES’ Vi-COCOA 


plays such an important part. it not only — 


revives the exhausted nervous system, . 


but it gives tone to what we may call the 


fountain of life and vigour. 
The tired student, the exhausted pro- 
fessional man, the teacher, are revived, 


restored, and strengthened by Dr... 


TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, which brightens the 


eye, and stores up reserve power in the - 


nervous system. 


 B8Cocoa 


Via. 9d., and 1s. 6d. 
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‘The “GRAMA”. Snap-shot CAMERA. 


CASH oR EASY INSTALMENTS 


Whs pay big prices for views or portraits, when after the first ontlay you can produco 3 your own p 
thousand, by nea of the latest invention in Photography atyour own omnes, ata trifling cost ? prota 
The “GRAMA” will take Landscapes, Seascapes, portraits of interiors; in fact, it will take anyti. 
everything that the moet expensive camera wiil take. 
t is not a toy, to be purchased for « few shillings, and thrown aside aie, but it is a high clas: 
camera, producing # permanen pictures, that are fit to ornament your walls, mantleshbelves, and albuins, 
Photography wi' RAMA” Camera is now within the reach of all, and mementos of every | 
or scene may be retained for ever. 
It takesa as picture ‘guzox CX AS LIGHTNING from which thousands of copies may be inade. 
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Lo It makes the blood course through your veins to read “ The Final 


War’’ in SHORT STORIES—that is, if you are a Briton! 
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{1 KISSED THE COOK. 


FaPRPRFRSUPRGAS HAs VSR AS TAA 


fesasee 


J KIssED the cook. Ah, me, she was divine— 
Cheeks peachy, dark brown eyes, lips red as wine. 
Long apron, with a bow, 
A cap as white as snow, — 
By far too tempting! So I kissed the cook. 


I kissed the cook, this angel from the skies, 
And yet I did not take her by surprise. 
“Twas mean, I will allow, 
But if you'll make the vow 
To keep it, I'll tell how I kissed the cook. 


I kissed the cook—poor helpless little lass! 
The chance so good I could not let it pass. 
Her hands were in the dough, 
She dare not spoil, you know, 
My Sunday suit, and so I kissed the cook. 


I kissed the cook. I might have been more strong. 
But, then, you know it wasn’t very wrong, 

For, just tween you and me, 

The cook’s my wife, is she. 
8o I'd a right, you see, to kiss the cook. 


ee ff eee 
His Offer Rejected. 


Up and down the room, with lowering brow, and 
fingers working nervously, strode the young man. 

“ Proud maid,” said he, “ you reject my offer because 
I cannot afford to put on the style that other men can. 
You have higher aspirations, perhaps!” 

* Perhaps!” she echoed, tapping the floor impatiently 
with her fairy foot. 

“Ha! athought strikes me!” he burst out. 
have had another offer!"” 

“I have, sir,” replied the radiant maiden, rising and 
looking down in scorn at the young man. “I have been 
offered £1 a week to be a cashier of a Strand café.” 

And the proprietor of a suburban eating-house who 
had thought to secure the services of this regal young 
pc for 30s. a month, went away hopelessly 
crushed. 


“You 
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A Cemetery for Old Clothes. 


Ix the North of London there is a little plot of 
ground where old clothes are buried, and afterwards 
exhumed for a curious purpose. It is a flat, barren, 
znd destitute piece of und, and presents a very 
melancholy spectacle. Little wooden stumps, bearing 
numbers, mark the graves. 

There is a paper mill near by, which finds it rather 
difficult to get suitable material Bee the manufacture of 
a special paper, 

The pecimary al tags are no good. The rags them- 
selves have to be manufactured. Old coats, old trousers, 
and old dresses are covered with wet soil, and after a 
few weeks rotting are exhumed. 

A corner is set aside for old :inen goods. The linen is 
placed in layers in @ box, with soft rich soil between 
each layer, and then buried. 

ime water is then sprinkled over the grave, and after 
4 fortnight’s rotting the linen is reduced to a mere 
skeleton, which is taken out of the box, layed flat in a 
warm blanket, and rushed off to the paper mill. 

t There is an awful melancholy about the “‘ Cemetery 
or Old Clothes.” Though it is only the size of a 
football ground, it contains two thousand graves, which 
are marked Ms a thousand wooden stumps, each 

aring a number. 

_ The proprietor, a grey-haired old man, flitted to and 
‘0, unceremoniously throwing bundles into newly-made 
graves, He told me he got the clothes from a misfit 
dealer in Petticoat Lane. Gorgeous satin ball dresses 
are buried, and afterwards sold in skeleton to the paper- 
mill at o profit of 3s; 


. se it altogether, the business is worth about £200 
All rights reserved.) 


OLp GENTLEMAN: “ What, give my daughter in 
marriage to one of my clerks? Never!’ 
Ardent Lover; “I don’t see why. You can easily get 
another clerk.” 
—s te 
GoveERNEss: “ What is a continent P” 
Dead silence. 
“‘ Does no one know P” 
Johnny: “Iknow. It's a place where people go when 
they’re married.” 
—— 


“Waar do you find the most difficult task?” asked ' 


the idle friend. 

“The hardest thing about my job,” the all-round 
clerk replied, “is going on with my work when I have 
drawn my pay in advance.” 


SIMPIsY TAKE ) and address it to the 
Editor under the fol- 


A POSTCARD lowing conditions : 
TEN £5 NOTES GIVEN 
AWAY EVERY WEEK. 


PERHAPS THERE IS ONE FOR YOU. 


The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY has 
addressed another Ten Envelopes to Ten People 
in various parts of the Country. Inside each 
envelope he has placed a Five-Pound Note, and 
locked them all away in his private safe. All 


Notes has been addressed to you, giving your 
full name and address. 

We have picked out the names at random 
from the Post Office Directories, so it is just 
possible notes have been awarded to reople who 
are not readers of this paper. No note will be 


given unless it is applied for, so it would be | 
advisable to tell your friends to drop us a; 


POST-CARD, whether they are readers or not. | 
All applications for No. 3 Distribution must 


THE “NOTE” EDITOR, 


Pearson’s Buildings, 
Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


The Result of the First Announcement will appear | 
Next Week. 
EE EE 

“Wuat sort of girl is she? ” 

“Oh, she is a miss with a mission! ” 

“Ah!” 

“ Her mission is seeking a man with a mansion.” 

SEs Seen 

TEACHER: ‘ Willie, does your mother know that the 
buttons are off your coat Tag 

Willie ; ‘‘ Yes'm, and she knows where they are, too.” 

Teacher : ‘‘ Where are they? ” 

Willie : “They are on father’s trousers.” 


oe fo 


“You are on the wrong tack,” said the pilot’s wife, 
when the hardy son of the lond-sounding sea sat down 
on it and arose with the usual exclamations. 

“No,” he replied, after a critical examination, “I’m 
on the right tack, but hang me if I ain’t on the wrong 
end of it.” 


, delicate factors upon which all depends ; for so lon 
reach us by Saturday, August 20th, addressed to | morning paper has told him at a glance what has been 
| Bepyenns everywhere, he can conceive of no such thing 


A Dear Little Fellow. 


“So you'll bring me home a Noah's Ark, won't you, 
papa P” said a little boy, as his parent was leaving for 
the City. 

“ Yes, Bobby, I promise you.” 

“Mind you don’t disappoint the dear boy,” added the 
stout maiden aunt, who was sitting by. 

“ And be sure to have auntie in it, papa.” 

“ Have me, dear boy P” 

“ Yes, auntie; papa said you were an old whinoccrous 
before you came down this morning.” 

Papa disappeared abruptly, and came home late that 
evening. 


a Sn 

ANNIE: “My mamma is going to have a new woman 
to do the washin’.” 

Ettie: “Oh, no; you don’t mean a new woman; you 
mean a new washerwomar. New women and wushtubg 
are not on good terms.” 


—_—_ 3 


A Wonderful Choir. 


In the choir of St. Peter's at Rome, there is nota 
female voice, and yet the most difficult oratorios and 
sacred music written are rendered in such a manner as 
to make one think that Adelina Patti is leading. 

The choir is composed of bal boys. They are trained 
for the work from the time they get control of their 
vocal chords, and some of the best singers are not over 
nine years old. At the age of seventeen they are 
dropped from the choir. To say that in that fumous 
edifice one hears the grandest church music the world 
has ever known sounds commonplace, so far short does 
it fall of apt description. 

I am something of a connoisseur, have been a profound 
student of music all my life, and have heard every great 
opera produced by the most famous organisations, but 


; | until a few months ago, when I heard St. Peter’s choir, 
you have to do is to apply to this office on a 


post-card, asking if one of these Five-Pound | 


I had no idea that the human voice was capable of such 
performances. 
>a __-—_—_ 


LonEGRIN: “ Wagner was undoubtedly a whist- 


oe : 

Isa : “On what grounds do you base that ? ” 
Lonegrin: “His motto evidently was: ‘When in 

doubt, play trumpets!’” 


—_— of or 
If the Telegraph Failed. 


“Out of the question,” the average man. falling back 
npon his blind, if unconscious, faith in the authorities 
that be, would say. Precisely ; the prco-cupied averaze 
man has, after all, but a hazy idea cf the telling 

is 


as the temporary collapse cf the News Supply. Yet, 
practically, a single bomb would bring it about. 

One powerful charge of nitro-glycerine, placed dis- 
creetly, and fired at any time of day, in the bowels of 


| that solid stone maze known as the London Central 


Telegraph Office. Given only the partial destruction of 
that building, there would ensue an appalling check to 
all the vital intercourse of the civilisod buman race. 
You could compare the commercial world toa wheel with 
a shattered hub. 

Obviously, Great Britain's insular business would 
stop almost dead; the Stock Exchange might enjoy the 
sheerest gamble it ever had, Fleet Street, metaphori- 
cally, would feel as if both its hands had tecn lopped 
off; the average intelligent individual would experience 
a sense as of sudden darkness aud a return to the 
primeval state. True, the deep sea cables would Iie 
unharmed, but there would be no cable room at the 
C.T.O. to reveive and transcribe their incessant click- 
ings. which delay would render valueless. 

he flight of intelligence of all kinds, in short, would 
be something like the blind swirl of a bat in the dark. 
Russia and Germany, burrowing in the near and far 
East, would certainly blunder for lick of precise 
information, while our own ambassadors and forees, 
uninstructed, would stand by powerless. A telegraphic 
collapse, in fine, must spell international chaos. And it 
might happen. \ 


You ate behind the times if you haven't a copy of SHORT STORIES in your paper rack. 
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CORRESPONDENT. 


By Watter E. Grogan, 


Ill.-AN UNREHEARSED FARCE, 


“To-pay we who are connected with Flect Street live 
next door to the world.” 

My fricnd paused to see the effect his statement had 
upon me, balancing a full flavoured cigar between strong 
nervous fingers. We sat in the window of——I would 
rather not disclose the name of our Club, for we are 
exclusive and desire no more members, and yet are sensitive 
and do not wish to havo the pain of black-balling anyone. 
Suffice it that the window overlooked the Thames, and we 
as members took a certain pride in the Embankment 
gardens. The club numbered many journalists, a few 
artists, aud some mer. who had failed at being both. 

I leant forward and chose a cigar from my friend’s case. 
I had knowledge of his weeds and was never tired of 
pursuing that knowledge further. 

“My dear fellow, that is a truism,” I said. 

“ Yea," my friend went on, “ we who work for our daily 
bread in the making of newspapors sit as it were ata 
gigantic piano and play strenuously on tho keys, which are 
the countries of the world. Gud, when I go into one of 
the dens in Fleet Strect and sniff the damp ink, when I see 
the subs working at a pile of flimsies and cutting down the 
copy a man has risked his Wife to send, because the ads havo 
had a field day and tho stuff hasn’t come in till late, I 
begin to understand the inward meaning of tho blatant 
utterances of publiespeakers about the power of the Press. 
Beverley, there are moments when I can rejoice that a 
vagabond spirit made me a journalist.” 

“A war correspondent.” Dick Harrington is — well, 
most people know Dick, if not by name at least throuch 
the brilliant work he has done in over twenty years’ 
service on the battlefield in the interests of tle readers of 
the Dairy 'T'rteagam. No man knows better how to swell 
a skirmish into a gencral engagement or to catch and hold 
the wires after a decisive battle. 

“Yes, a war correspondent,” he assented, “that is where 
the vagabond spirit comes in. No one would make a Fleet 
Street man of me. Stick mo at the flimsies and I should 
play the dickens with the paper, but I can make love toa 
stnif officer with anyone, and know the way toa telegraph 
clerk’s heart with the best.” 

“You must have scen some wild work in your time,” I 
went on. Dick hada rough, but picturesque way of hand- 
ling astory, and in the two or three hours I gave myself in 
the easiest easy chair in the club before going on night 
work, I often tried to draw him fora yarn. Not always 
successfully though, for Dick was a man of moods, and the 
moods changed not at any fellow’s persuasion. 

A big man was Dick, with a big voice, which seemed ont 
of the way in the smoking room of the club—a man who 
liked to loll in his chair with stretched legs, or to stand 
before the fire with legs planted well apart, and a cigar in 
full glow between his lips. Grizzled he was, and browned, 
full bearded, and witha habit of throwing back his head to 
Jaugh hearty to see. 

A confirmed bachelor, a thorough vagabond, more at home 
in the brush of a West African State, or camping with the 
Guides on a frontier affair, than in the drawing-rooms of 
Konsington, a lover of strange lands, a genial air of good 
fellowship, a shrewd eve for the humorous in life, and a 
huge indifference to the caprices of the Fates. In all, a 
m:n to love, for in his strength he was as kindly as a child, 
and through his roughness peered oftentimes a strange 
simplicity of nature. 

“ Yes, wild enough, but it stirs the pulses and makes you 
live every inch of your way. Gad, have you can stick to 
your desk and write political articles night after night, 
when there are men out on the edges of civilisation making 
empires, beats me! What are you doing? Droning out 
the same old story day after day, cutting out the heart of a 
man’s work, or cies paper frills round the laurels men 
have gained, whichever suits your paper, and its petty, 
party view!” 

“My dear fellow, somebody must do these things, why 
not I? Ihave a vivid love of a police-ordered city and a 
grave distaste for the chances of a stray bullet. Weare not 
all war correspondcents—some of us are merely editors and 
leader writers.” 

“That’s it. Every man has his niche—we are all like 
Chinese gods, and are put up on our respective shelves in 
this huge Pagoda of a world. When Fate comes round and 
shifts us, there is a fine mixture of humour and tragedy, I 
remember——” 

My friend broke off, and watched a barge crawl up the 
sluggish brown of the Thames. 

“ Beverley, I would as soon be that old bargo doing its 
cart trail uP the Thames every tide, as be chained down to 
a desk with nothing to do but write about things I have 
never seen and smelt. But the old barge is useful here, and 
one be no good in a cutting-out expedition on the Niger, 
eh?” 

“ Thanks,” I said drily, and Dick laughed his leonine roar 
that was bad for those who had raw nerves. 

“There is a holy joy in prodding you smooth sinners,” he 
cried. “Come, though, for that sin of sacrilege I will pay 
the pene of a yarn.” 

“ Are you sure the penalty will be yours?” I inquired. 

“It isthe of a little Chinese god, which the Fates 
lifted down the safe sanctuary of the shelf of society 

journalism, and set on the rough boards of a war corres- 
pondent’s niche. He got jostled, and was nearly broken— 
but that’s the story, as you shall hear.” 

“When Arabi turned restive and longed to be an 
Eastern Bonaparte I was shooting big game and smoking 


picnic for a month or 20, I was doing a series of articles 
on Indian sport by way of marking time. It was easy 
enough, for there were no wires to set going, because we 
were some time off the silly season, and the chief in Fleot 
Street was holding my copy back until Parliament was up 
and the paper was hungry. 

“Well, in the middle of tho picnic a message came 
through to the nearest telegraph office, which a native 
clerk spelled out in vile English. The p rt, however, 
was clear; I was to get to Egypt in a 6 time and see 
as much of tho fun as possible. Full orders would await 
me at Alexandria. An order from one’s chief iz, as 
you know, one of those thinga that a man receives and 
obeys. I left my friend to continue his Sepa 
of forests, gathered up my pipes and the few household goods 
which journey with me through all the lands, and caught 
one of the steam ferry boats at Bombay. 

“When I landed in Alexandria half the place was burnt, 
the forts were crumpled up, and the ubiquitous Tommy 
Atkins was grumbling at most things under the unclouded 
sky, grumbling because they were not pushed forward, and 
grumbling because they expected to be pushed forward 
very soon. 

“T took council with myself and a glass of bad cognac, 
and then took up the trail to Ismalia, slipping down the 
Canal in an old boat that was odorous and insecure. At 
Ismalia I struck some of the old gang. Evans, of the 
North Eastern Syndicate, I ran against at the telegraph 
office. He was reproving a clerk in forcible language. As 
a matter of fact it seems to me that the worst language in 
the world lives and breeds down the Suez Canal. 

“«Dick!’ he cried, whon I had pushed my way in, ‘now 
are we complete, and we may go up to-morrow and worry 
the Staff at Nefiche.’ 

“«T have come,’ I said, ‘from India. The day is hot and 
the way has been wearisome. Give me a drink and the 
latest information.’ 

“Evans had a good deal to tell me, for he had been 
through the whole affair from the commencement. Evans 
always was lucky, and has about the keenest scent for a 
war of any man I know. Sometimes his scent takes him a 
long journey with no recompense ut the end, but he has 
faith, and, above all, would rather be disappointed seven 
times than miss the first crackling of a hig blaze. 

“That night we crawled through the thick air to Nefiche 
on board an armoured train, with a live stock on 
board than appeared in the official reports. In the impos- 
sibility of sleep, Evans told me of those who were up with 
the advanced pos 

“*Seldingham and Mutler are there,’ he said, ‘and 
Mutler has a gaudy outfit—one of those things that a 
woman would buy for a man at a second-rate stores. And 
there’s old Trimmington—with the same smile and the same 
eye-glass and the same longing for varnish on his boots. 
Dear old Trimmington! I remember him when an Afghan 
was about to feel the sharpness of his sword at my expense, 
shooting him at short range, and swearing because the 
fellow fell over on him and dabbled his boots.’ 

“« Are there any new men?’ I asked, foras you may know, 
Beverley, or not, as Providence has given = wisdom, the 
new man to us is like a scent of hoine, for he brings Fleet 
Street with him and looks for the policeman at every 
corner. 

“There is one, Dick, my boy, with a swelled head and an 
emerald faith in himself passing the belief of man. He has 
given Seldingham advice on the right slinging of a water 
bottle, and to Mutler he has imparted valuable hints 
on the management of mules. Two months ago I am sure 
he had never seen a water bottle, or was ever kicked by an 
army mule.’ 

««Evans, there was a day when you were even as he— 
there was a time when you came to me and told me the 
best way to please a staff officer whoso liver was four days 
in trouble, which was knowledge that only comes with 
years, and may not come at all.’ 

“Evans laughed quietly, so quietly that the sandy 
desert took it up and laughed it into silence. 

“«But you were tender with me, Dick, because you 
saw that the time would come when I should get into the 
heart of the work, This boy, this emerald unripe youth, 
will never learn, for the world is to him merely a theatre 
for the pourtrayal of his own exceeding cleverness.’ 

“*Then,’ I said, ‘he shall go home, for the desert is weary 
ome without him.’ 

“ When we arrived in camp Evans went straight to the 
quarter whore wo knew we should find the whole g. It 
had come to daylight then, a gorgeous burst of colours 
with a flaring sun filtered through a rosehaze. The fellows 
were turning out and the eentries looking hopeful because 
of the relief nearly timed. Mutler came out of a tent with 
loose braces and an open shirt. He was whistling stridently 
acomic song. It was new to me, which was eloquent of 
the length of time I had been away from civilisation. 

“¢ Mutler, you grow no nearer harmony than ever. When 
you are prey and they keep you in a small house witha 
twelve foot square backyard, you will keep all the neigh- 
bours on the rack with that infernal croak! 

“He had pone his head intoa bucket and came up 
dripping and open mouthed, the straggling water making 
rivulets into his mouth. 

“*Dick, by all that’s wonderful! How did you get here?’ 

“ «In the approved manner of warfare—by train. Before 
that by a steam coffee mill, and again before that by a wire 
and the will of my chief. How goes it?’ 

“*So-so.’ He toweled vigorously. ‘They have emptied 
the nurseries of England and set the babes in authority 
over us.’ 

“But they can fight ?’ 

“*Oh, they can fight, but a to sub-edit, and— 
well, I haven’t the same lofty on of their work in that 
direction that they hold themselves.’ 

“Thad breakfast with about a dozen journalists and 
artiste, most of them old acquaintances of Zululand and 
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other odd corners of the earth where the British arm; '. 
burnt powder and. dug graves. were not all, for tl: . 
dig pee gto lel gn! pegmatite Mae erofin, || 
in the whole of London, with a sprinkling of syndicato ; ,. 
and even a few foreigners; men for the most part of ro, | 
manners and hearty good fellowship, men innured to}: _ 
ships and willing to go anywhere, carrying their lives :., 
their hands, for the sake of a ar 

“ As wo were finishing breakfast with the pipe whici :. 
the one priceless blessing of life, a youngster in immacu!.,. 
outfit, and with a clean-shaven chin, strolled np to us. 

“«That’s the beggar,’ Evans growled. ‘Watch it—}. . 
at its antica. Why is it let loose upon respectable i; 

“*Hullo, Dereham!’ Mutler cried. ‘Had an invita: ' 
to tiffin from the chief in command P’ “ 

“¢My dear Mutler,’ the boy replied, with an a%...; 
drawl that set my tecth on edge, ‘there is no reason \,_ - 
one shouldn’t dress decently if one is away from ]: . | 
Street. By the way, I am going down to Ismalia. ‘J};,.. 
will be nothing doing to-day.’ : 

“ ‘Nothing !’ Evanscried. ‘I bet Sir Garnet comes to +)... 
front in a day or-.s0.’ ‘ 

Oh, no, nothing will be done—I know. Thoro js j' 
hotel in Ismalia which is unspeakable, but it is better thy 
this piggery. I wish to goodness they would keep ti» 
train decently clean—it ruins one’s clothes.’ 

“With that he stalked off across the camp to tho pla: 
where the engine was puffing, and the ganz broke jn. 
growls. As Seldingham summed up at the end of t , 
minutes of abuse— 

“*We don’t want him, he makes us sick. Hi'’s {.., 
unmannerly a cub to be licked into shape; he has relat j...; 
in high places—I believe he is a young brother of |: 
editor's young wife—so he can do as badly as he likes, {1+ 
has fastened to our set and we can’t shake him of, 211 i; 
we get much of him we might just as well give up ih: 
picnic.’ 

«*Then,’ said I, ‘for the good of the British public . 
read penny papers, he must go home.’ 

“ Mutler grew sarcastic. 

«Will you tell him that mamma wishes to sec him, «: 
that you fancy the sun is browning his complexion a shad-: 
too much? Ok, Dick, my wise friend, it’s all very well {, 
say he must go home, but who will send him and take hi, 
ticket?’ 

“«@Qive me Evans and a day and I will send him hom. 
and he shall take his own ticket.’ 

« Evans stared at me and the other fellows laughed, bu‘ 
I think my confident tone told with them. They grew 
more cheerful, and when the second pipes were finishe! 
they all rose to make the lives of the Staff wearisome Jur. | 
dens. As an old grizzled general of brigade said to m.. 
once : ‘ Sir, the eleventh plague of Egypt was the cresticn: 
of war co dents.’ 

“TI took Evans and led him away to a mound of «im! 
which was apart from the camp. It was so unprotect::| 
and so altogether beastly that I knew we should nt }» 
interrupted. There we sat down solemnly and I brow:hi 
out my note-book. 

“*Going to sketch?’ Evans asked, wearily. ‘1.1: 
know you did. Don’t see what you’re going to sketch, if 
you do. It seems to me that the only way to do it ist. | 
draw a straight line, and write on the top side “sky,” and 
on the under one “sand,” and there you have it.’ 

“* My dear Evans, I am going to write out my dispatch: 
“Rout of the British Army. Death of General Grain. | 
British troops cut to pieces.” How's that for headlines?’ 

“*@ood Lord!’ groaned Evans, ‘sunstroke! A gibb«ri:.; 
maniac!’ 

« «Evans, set your wits to work, and help mo to write a 
flaming, gaudy, chromo-coloured account of the annihi!.- 
tion of our troops, for young trout are caught with garis) 
flies, and Dereham shall have a berth on a home-going bt 
very soon, Evans, very soon.’ 

“*Dick!’ he gasped, with an awe-struck admir.itis:. | 
‘they will make you an editor one day, for youcan sec ah! 
a trifle.’ 

“So we two eat there, and laboured steadily at the ie}..: 
for an hour ortwo, Neither of us, in all our lives, have 
ever turned out copy like it. I wrote shakily, for I remei- 
bered that I was writing in the heat of battle, when a m::::’s 
saddle is none too steady a desk, It was afancy portr.it - 
ruin, irretrievable ruin, had swept over our forces. Ev:is | 
sketched in some pathetic details of some of our best known 
officers dying with the awful consciousness of defeat, an! I 
added a picturesque account of the unhurt horees of the - 
cavalry refusing s quit the field, and being shot down 3: . 
they stood by the side of their slain masters. It wa:: | 
beautiful account, vivid, stirring, harrowing, and, as I sail, 
the best thing we have ever done. It isa pity, perhaps, 
that we wasted itas we did, for we might have made it int» 


a magazin e story. 3 
“ Towards hope sciprs me I slipped wad be Tis 
by the train with a o of unruly transport clerks. Th: 
Evans went to fad Garcham, and I journeyed through . 
many back ways until I came toa squalid court, where au 
old mch Jew of my acquaintance existed. Among th» 
many ways in which, at one time or another, he had blinded : 
the police to his real see er which was swindling i1 
most of ite branches, was that of general dreaser at a low- 
class café chantant in the Montmartre quarter of Paris. II's 
experience in that occupation was varied, possibly of no 

st artistic value, but sufficient for my purpose. | 

“When I explained the reason of my visit, my friend w: 

volable, I told him the.main outlines of my project, ant : 
some of my reasons for it, which he openly disbelieved. It : 
is a matter of knowledge with me that there are moro © 

le deceived by the truth, than by the most vivid of lis. 
pe hen the sudden twilight of the East painted tho 
streets with fantastic shadows, I met Evans outside the 
town in a quiet place I knew. Evans led a broken down 
horse. I have seon Parisian cab horses, and Iam not wi 
acquainted with the hack ponies of Gibraltar, but never, m1 
my lifé, did-I behold a more wretched, melancholy auima 
than the one Evans led! 
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«| have ridden him for two mortal hours, and if he has 
a wie of a mile leftin him I shall believe the days of 
miracles are not yet past! Pound him, Dick; if he gocs 
under the boys will make a collection!’ So said Evans. 

“'The animal was in a lather all over, his tongue was out, 
his knees seemed knocking together, aud his tail hung 
dejectedly. I mounted gingerly, and when I was seated 
Evans leant against a broken-down wall and shouted. It 
must have been & pretty sight. My friend, the French 
Jew, had worked broadly, and in the half light I must 

: have looked ghastly. He had worked in two gashes, one 
i on wy left cheek and one across my forehead. I was 

-  ghite as a sheet—it is remarkable what one can do with 

’ grease paints—and my clothes were and gashed, 
ar stained and torn. An old pith helmet half split open and 
i junmed sideways on the back of my head added an artistic 
” ‘ ton will have the army under arms if you fool about 
like that!’ I cried savagely, for Evans is blessed with a 

ice like a bull frog in pain. 

“ Have ee he asled faintly when he had restrained 
his laughter ‘have you our fairy tale? * . 

: “With the light of a match I showed him the copy 
‘a smeared and smudged with red, and he laughed feebly, for 
i be had little strength left. ce ; 

He “In the treacherous grey of the twilight which grew 
more and more towards night I gathered up the reins, dug 
my rowels into the poor brute and clattered heavily into 
o y Ismalia, drawing up at the hotel where Dereham was 
a located. As luck had it Dereham himself was at the door 

: ‘ and alone, smoking a final cigar. I tumbled out of 
my saddle in a realistic manner, and the brute swayed 
: under me, panting and steaming in the night air. 
hi ; “+ Harrington, is that you?’ Dereham cried, coming up to 


' me. os 
ier “TI clutched at his arm, staggering to his side. — 
ci “+ Dereham, I said with the gasp of a man slipping out of 
- tl.is world, ‘brandy! Let no one know—I must get tho 
wires open first.’ . 
“* What’s up—been a fight?’ he ejaculated. . 
“A butchery, Dereham. I have seen—oh, it washorrible a 
te “I clasped one hand over my eyes spasmodically,. 
is ‘ Brandy—quick—I’m all to pieces! ; 
{» “He led me into a room and gave mea longdrink. I 
His eank helplessly into a chair. . ; 
“<They crumpled us up—came like a sea racing over the 
me flats, and the men out there in heaps under the moonlight. 
; They'll be here in an hour. Quick, I must get to the 
‘ wires!’ 
“a “T tried to rise, clutched at a chair, missed it, and 
het toppled over neatly on my face, I felt the strain of that 
re | fallin my back for some days after. When a man is over 
mnie the half way place in his life he can’t play harlequin 
Hey - without peying- In the middle of the little room I lay 
prone, a black splash under the muddy yellow of a swinging 
and light. 
tel “Dereham came to my side and pulled me over. I 
In groaned, He went half-way across the room to fetch more 
hi brandy, and then caught sight of my copy, which I had 
littered on the ground as I fell. 
1’ “T saw him stop and eye it and go on, and then look back 
it atitagain. Slowly he went towards it, sneaking glances 
sta at me out of the tail of his eye. Then he stooped and ran 
and over the first sentences. I saw him catch his breath and 
- look at me. I lay quite motionless, and then he shoved 
wees the eopy hurriedly into the breast of his coat. I knew 
an then he was caught. In a minute he went out of the hotel 
2 esr Deseret eermtcing, 128 298 2k ‘SH direction of the 
rite wire place, 
“After that I ht , finished the drink, and went into 
tea 8 private room whi vans had previously engaged, had a 
rita bath, and put on my proper clothes. 
rish “T met Evans two hours after. 
brit “It’s all right, Dick, he said. ‘He wired to his own 
ofice. I bribed the clerk to let me lie under the counter. 
There was a fine collection of insects which would have 
delighted any collector. Ugh! ‘There will be sume 
slartling news in the Strand to-morrow. By Jupiter, how 
pret the boys will yell!” 
. “That morning before it was light Sir Garnet Wolseley 
moved out of Ismalia, and we swung out with the Guards 
having smelt the hurry in the streets, Dereham heard 
the noise of the departure, but construed it into the return 


vans | of fugitives, and went down to the quays to barter for a 
own . berth in the first moving boat. Later on he found ont the 
nl [ hoax and went home. met him the other day. He is 
the - doing the dramatic and art stuff on one of the mornings. 
nas. His criticism of military pictures and soldier plays is 
ash Popularly esteemed. 

sail, “*No, they never published the account,’ Dick said 
aps, regretfully, in answer to my question. ‘There was a sub 


inty on duty when the wire got through whose eyes were 


; skinned. They put in a short paragraph about a rumour, 
alia and looked up the War Office, It vhs a fine piece of 
Pht work, thongh’ id 
rh é 
Qian 
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soa MAKE UP YOUR MIND 
ant . to ect the ourrent number of SHoRT SroriEs, containing a fut 
. It: instalment of ‘The Final War.’ This remarkably popular 
mor | scrial is boing re-published in SHORT STORIES at the request of 


mat the majorit: A . ‘dee 
lics. absolutely y of its readers, and you should not miss it. This is 


y the THE LAST TIME 

lown tho story will appear in serial form. 

un E ‘ 

or, in F YOU HAVE anything you want to sell, or if there is any- 


imal thing you want cheap, try a sixpenny advertisement in ‘‘ Our 
Bargain "in the ATHLETIC Recon, 


the Théatre Francais, when the 
about ready to commit suicide, she he 
mechanical asp of cunning workmanship devised by 


panotnoon, the most ingenious mechanician of his 
ime. 


Endorsing the Asp. 


In Marmontel’s tragedy of cg peal represented in 
tian Queen was 
xe i in her hands a 


This venomous reptile reared its head and, before 


plunging its apparent fangs into the arm of the actress, 
gave a shri)l hiss. 


A spectator hereupon arose and left the house, with 


the simple but expressive remark, “Iam of the same 
opinion as the asp.” 


——————»fo__ ee = 
Moors Hope to Return. 


———— 


Visitors to Tangier and other settlements of 
Morocco notice the keys that are carefully kept in 
ay a the houses of some of the families of ancient 
escent. 


These keys belong to the houses in Spain once 


occupied by the Moors before their expulsion from their 
homes many. centuries ago. The Spaniards occup 
these old houses, but the descendants of the Mooris 
owners still guard the keys in the hope that the day will 
come when they can return to G 
resume control of the property from which they were 
driven by Spanish arms. 


and once more 


—— fe 


No Choice. 


“HAVE you an powder for green flies on rose-bushes 
and other plants? ” inquired a prim spinster of a Peck- 
ham florist. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Mr, Rigg. “1 may say I bave 
three kinds; and every one of’em is invented and intended 
specially for everything that crawls excepting snakes and 
babies, aecording to the labels on ’em.” 

“Have you had any personal experience with them ? 
Which would you recommend?” asked the spinster, 
doubtfully surveying the three packages brought out for 
her inspection. 

“Well, my wife has tried ‘em all on her flower- 
garden,” said Mr. Rigg, ‘‘and she eays she can’t see as 
the flies have any preference amongst the three. 
ee oo they'll thrive jest about as well on one as on 
another.” 


Insects are Faster than Birds. 

Ir is the popular belief that the flight of birds is 
much ewifter t' that of insects, but a number of 
naturalists who have been making a study of the matter 
think that such is not the case. A common house fly, 
for example, is not very rapid in its flights; but its 
wings e 800 beats a second, and send it through the 
air 25ft., under ordinary circumstances, in that space of 
time. 

When the insect is alarmed, however, it has been 
found that it increases its rate of speed to over 150ft. 
per second. If it could continue such rapid flight for 
a mile in a straight line, it would cover that distance in 
about thirty-five seconds. 

It is not an uncommon thing when travelling by rail 
in the summer time to see a or wasp keeping up 
with the train and trying to get in at one of the windows. 
A swallow is considered one of the swiftest flying birds, 
and it was thought until a short time ago that no insect 
could escape it. 

A naturalist tells of an exciting chase he saw between 
a swallow and a dragon fly, which is among the swiftest 
of insects. 

The insect flew with incredible speed, and wheeled 
and dodged with such ease, that the swallow, despite its 
utmost efforts, completely failed to overtake and capture 
it. 

a a 

SHE (to grocer): “Shall I open an account, or do you 
prefer to have me pay for what I get *” 

Grocer: “ Both, madam.” 


ee fe 


“Your daughter has a remarkably pretty foot, Mra. 
Snaggs,” said Mrs. Bloomfield to her friend. 

“Indeed she has,” replied the grateful mother, “and 
I have decided to let some sculptor make a bust of it.” 


—— > fo 


WEALTHY STRANGER: “Yes; and I made my money, 
every farthing of it, by my pen.” 

Tompkins: “Ah! a novelist or a dramatist, perhaps? ” 

Wealthy Stranger: “Not me. I used to keep a 
sheep farm in New. Zealand.” 


—— ee 


A Money-Savine Device.—Mr. De Broker: “The 
bills my wife sends me from the seaside places are 
ruinous.” . 

Mr. De Sharp: “My wife didn’t remain away two 
weeks,” 

“Eh? How did you manage it P” 

“Hired a fellow to typewrite my letters to her, and 
scented the paper with violets.” 
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HOW YOUNG CLERGYMEN ARE 
TRAINED TO OFFICIATE. 


Tuey Preach To Empty Pews 
AND READ THE SERVICES TO No Onn. 


BEroré a young man intended for the church 
finishes his studies and obtains the coveted qualifica- 
tious enabling him to assume the dignities of the 
ministry, he has in the course of his collegiate labours to 
prime himself up in the offices of the church. This 
rule of rehearsing the various services of divine wor- 
ship is, of course, guided by the technique of the 
religious ceremonials of his own particular denomina- 
jon. 

In the Nonconformist churches, for instance, divine 
service is very simple, co that the student's rehearsal is 
limited to preaching. 

oe speaking or preaching is a big item with 
the Noncomformist divine, and the late Rev. C, H. 
Spurgeon encouraged it to a great extent at the Pastors’ 
College. The student under that famous preacher's 
care was sometimes a success, but there have becn 
occasions when the young man has been a blushing 
failure. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s plan was this: the student selected 
to preach an impromptu cermon would have placed 
in his hands an envelope, sealed, containing the 
text chosen by the chief himself, but not until the 
student had mounted the pulpit and faced his fellow- 
students and Mr. Spurgeon would the envelope be 
opened ; a very severe test, truly. 

On one occasion, it is said, the text was: “And 
Zaccheus make haste and come down, for to-day I must 
be at thine house.” The young apostle in training fixed 
his gaze on the slip of paper, threw a glance at his 
fellow-students and then at Mr. Spurgeon, and began : 
“There are some points in aiblogy between good 
Zaccheus and me. Zaccheus was a little man; so am J. 
Zaccheus was up a tree; soamI. Zaccheus was asked 
to come down, which I shall proceed to do ut 
ouce. 

In a Yorkshire city there is a divinity training college 
for ritualistic clergymen where Church service rehearsals 
are frequent. A student there preaches from the pulpit, 
before empty benches, in the college chapel, the only 
listener being the Principal, who, when the sermon is 
at an end, criticises the matter, gesture, style, and the 
young preacher himself. The extraneous offices of the 
Church—baptiem, the marriage service, burial service, 
and so forth—are not overlooked by the students. 

Near Hendon there is a missionary college, and, as 
preaching forms an important feature of the missioner 
abroad, rather close attention is paid to that branch of 
the collegian’s course of ately 

In the Roman Catholic Church the students ascend 
to the dignity of the priesthood by various degrees of 
orders, and are accordingly initiated into the public 
services of the church, which are elaborate in cere- 
monial, and require a man to be well up in their per- 
formance. Ifa young man did not frequently rehearse 
these intricate services, especially those coram episcipo, 
he would when ordained take twice as long to say low 
mass, the time usually allowed for which is half an 
hour. 

At most of the Roman Catholic colleges there are 
ensemble rehearsals of the Maundy Thursday and Good 
Friday services, which are somewhat different from the 
usual church service. Baptism in this church is replete 
with detail, for besides the use of water, consecrated oils 
for anointing the child, salt, a lighted taper, and other 
matters, all explainable symbols, are introduced into 

the ceremonial; hence, the Roman Catholic student 
rehearses this and such like offices of his church with 
a diligent care, for much depends in their proper 
administration, a remark that also applies to the 
“ externals ” of the Church of England services, 

True, the evangelical side of the church is bereft of 
“externals ” toa great extent, and its students need little 
or no training in the performance of divine worship, but 
the high or ritualistic branch is not so placed and its 
followers are particular about the externals being con- 
ducted properly and with due reverence. 

The ceremonial of ordination is generally “run 
through” by the students of those churches which have 
an elaborate office for that particular service, a quiet 
rehearsal beforehand being almost imperative. 

So ornate has this and that divine service lately 
become that in many a West-end church there has been 
introduced into the sanctuary, or choir, an indispensable 
master of ceremonies who, as the name implies, directs 
the service. 

It isn’t sufficient that a man know the form of 
service as conducted in his church, for it is a well-known 
fact that when a young minister is taking service for the 
first time, he is apt to “ lose hig head.” 

It would never do for the marriage service to be 
mulled, or read like a funeral dirge, so the new ecclesi- 
astical student rehearses this ceremony until he is quite 
an adept at it. 

We, as a people, are getting more critical, too, and if 
the young officiating minister at a funcral service were 
to lightly read the prayers of the last sad office, he 
wotild scundalise his hearers, so to avoid even the 
semblance of this there is a divinity training college 
where the students rehearse the office of the dead 
with a coffin and a goodly array of obliging mourners. 


“Our Aggravating Friends” in this week’s HOME NOTES may be of use to some people you know. 


READ YOUR 


~~ 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 
4138. Which English Victory was Most Duc to Luck? 

The Buttle of Crecy, 1346, affords the best instance. 
On that occasion the English army was outnumbered 
by more than two to one, but Edward was determined 
to resist the attack of the French to the last breath. 
Philip ordered the Genoese cross-bowmen to attack 


first, but owing to a shower their bows had_ been 
rendered useless, while the English archers had kept 


their own dry in cases. A shower of arrows drove back | 


the Genoese in wild confusion, and Philip, thinking it 
due to cowardice, ordered his knights to kill them. In 
doing so, however, they themselves became disorganised, 
and their attack on the English force resulted in their 
repulse, with terrible slaughter. Thus, it is fair to 
describe the victory of the English as being largely due 
to the shower of rain, Philip's mistake, and their own 
good sense in covering their bows. 


4140. What Civilised Virtue would First Appeal to a 
Savage ? 

It would, to a great extent, depend upon the kind of 
savage. For instance, there are, or were, certain of the 
inhabitants of Polynesia who possessed and practised as 
a matter of conrse so many of the virtues of civilisution 
that they would have taken them a!l for granted and 
rescrved their astonishment for its vices. On the other 
hand there are other savages to whom some civilised 
virtues must be very striking indeed. Of these the one 
that would probably first strike such a savage would be 
that which manifests itself in care for the old, 
the weak, and the helpless. The conditions of most 
savage life are such that this is practically impossible. 
Only those who can support their share in the struggle 
for life can survive, at it is considered not a virtue, 
but rather as against the public interest, to help those 
who cannot do so to survive. In short, the law of the 
survival of the fittest is to the ordinary savage some- 
thing so terribly real that he dare not violate it, or even 
assist in its violation, and therefore a virtue which has 
for its effect the deliberate and often laborious preserva- 
tion of the unfit would probably be the one which would 
strike him firat and most forcibly. 

4141. From which Single Treaty has Great Britain 
erp the Most Yaluable Commercial Advan- 
tages 

The reat made with China in 1842. Till 1842 the 
Chinese trade with foreigners, exclusive of that carried 
on by the mainland through the town of Kiachta, 
chiefly with the Russians, was jealously restricted to 
the mouth of the Canton River. By the Treaty of 
Nankin in 1842, four other ports were thrown open 
(Amoy, Foo-chow-foo, Ningpo, and Shanghai), with a 
moderate tariff, the Hong Kong monopaly was abolished, 
andthe island of Hong Kong was ceded. Hong Kong, from 
being a wretched and almost valueless island, became, 
under English rule, one of the finest trading stations in the 
world. ‘hus, for instance, in '93 the total imports 
into China from Hong Kong were £16,178,193, the 
exports £9,658,052. From the mainland alone we have 
exports of £5,631,215, and imports £2,333,942, to say 
nothing of India’s share (exports £547,085, and imports 
from India £3,347,912). To speak more generally of the 
outcome of our treaty in ’42, the whole of the forei 
trade of China—with the exception of one-seventh, 
which is carried on with the United States and other 
foreign nations—consists of commerce with Great 
Britain and its Indian Empire, and with the British 
possessions of Hong Kong and the Straits Settlements. 
4142. Is Marital Infelicity a Common Occurrence in 

Animal Life? 

In the animal world the pathway to the conjugal 
state is thickly strewn with hair, feathers, and fluff, not 
to speak of blood and the carcases of weak rivals killed 
on the way. The most appropriate legend to inscribe 
over the portals leading to animal courtship and 


marriage would appear to be: “ Who cannot fight may 
not enter here.” Tho law of battle is the marriage 
service, and even when that ordeal is safely passed 
marital felicity is by no means assured. Amorous 
males sometimes run tle further and serious risk of pe 
eaten by the ladies of their choice. The female pike an 
some sorts of spidersare addicted to thissummary method 
of dealing with a too daring and incautious admirer, and, 
as in these specics, the females are larger and stronger 
than the males, resistance is vain. The married life of 
the Antelope Saiga, the most inordinate polygamist in 
the world, according to Darwin, continues to the end 
a perpetual war against envious rivals. Something of 
the samc kind is true of the seal and other notable animal 
olygamists. Among ncst-building fishes and birds 
instances of henpecked husbands are not uncommon, 
some of the latter being required even to hatch the eggs. 
| Domestication has doubtless, in some instances, dis- 
ciplined the family life of animals with happy results ; 
but among wild animals the married state would appear 
to be, as a rule, turbulent and precarious. 
4143. Which of our Possessions would be Worth Most to 
us in Case of War with any European Nation? 
In the military sense this would certainly be Malta. 
The strategic importance of Gibraltar as the key to the 
Mediterranean is unrivalled; but its small size, its lack 
of harbours and dock accommodation, leave much to be 
| desired in this important British possession as a base 
' from which to prosecute such a war as that suggested. 
' Malta possesses greatly superior advantages for the 
| purpose; it has excellent harbours which render it an 
| invaluable port for call, repair or refuge, as well as a 
| fine naval station, impregnably fortified. It is a capital 
| depot for coal and stores, and its importance and value 
| in keeping our highway to India clear would greatly 
| enhance its usefulness in the contingency referred to. 
| Troops would be thus available from India as well as 
from home, and the isolated position of Malta admir- 
| ably adapt it as a point for their mobilisation. In 
) another sense, the possession of British North America 
j aga food-producing area would in time of war be abso- 
lutely indispensable to us. 
4145. Why is a S:Idier who is not an Officer Called a 
Private? 


The word “ private” was formerly in common use as 
an adjective meaning “not holding any office or rank.” 
Thus Blackstone writes: “A private person may arrest 
a felon,” meaning by private, a person who is not a 
constable or other police official. similar expression 
is still used in the House of Commons, where a member 
who is not in the Government is called “a private 
member.” The expression “private soldier” corre- 
sponds to this exactly. It seems to have been among 
soldiers themselves that the phrase first became 
shortened into “a private,” the word soldier being under- 
stood, just as a non-commissioned officer is led “a 
non-com.” In time the word came to be used by itself 
as a substantive and is now recognised as such in 
military official language and in ordinary speech. 
Shakespeare uses the term in the sentence “I cannot 

| put him to a private soldier that is the leader of so 
| many thousands.” 
4146. What is the Best Historical Example of “ Buying a 
Pig in a Poke”? 

All things considered, the best answer would seem to 
be the marriage of Henry VIII. to Anne of Cleves. 
This marriage was really brought about by Cromwell 
for what he believed to be reasons of State. He wanted 
to bring England and the Netherlands—then the two 
chief Protestant Powers—into closer union, and there 
is little doubt but that he deliberately deceived Henry 
as to the alleged personal charms of his proposed 
consort. am 6 was also shown a very flattering portrait 
of her, painted by Holbein. He married he by proxy 
without having seen her—surely the shortest and surest 
method of “buying opie in a poke.” | When he saw 
her he was so disgusted that he completely lost his self- 

ossession, which was something for him todo. His 

lisappointment may be estimated from his own descrip- 

tion of her—“a Flanders mare ”—and the divorce which 

followed proved how completely he repented him of his 
| bargain. 
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4144. Which Country at the Present Time has the Siteud 
Friends? 


It would perhaps be incorrect to call China a country 
within the meaning of the question, as it is only o col- 
lection of countries and races without any of the nation: 
cohesion which goes to make a country. It is at present 
rather like a huge carcase awaiting dismemberment, and 
as such must in the nature of the case be totally 
destitute of friends. Putting China aside, the most 
correct answer to the question would probably be this 
county; The newly expressed friendship of the 
United States contrasts somewhat too rudely with the 
outspoken hostility of two or three years ago to |e 
taken very seriously, and, putting America out of the 
question, it may beadmitted that we have not a friend 
among the nations of the earth. They have never 
forgiven us the eighty years’ start in empire-makiny 
that we got after Waterloo, and ever since they have 
envied us the results of that advantage. The only 
thing that prevents a European coalition ugainst us is 
the mutual jealousy of the Enrropcan Powers, We have 
succeeded where they have failed. We have got what 
they would like to have, and this is quite enough to make 
them enemies, veiled cr outspoken. International 
morality does not exist, and ibsneloes the country which 
has the most to be stolen must necessarily have the 
most enemies, and that country is Great Britain. 

4147, What would be the Most Remarkable Thing in the 
epecsesane of the Earth to a Spectator on the 
oon ? 

In all pecieaily our ocean would be the must 
striking object. It would appear as a perfectly smooth: 
surface of dazzling whiteness. Its nature would be an 
unsolvable puzzle to a native of the moon, for that body 
is absolutely destitute of water, and its surface is rouch 
with mountains and valleys, The spectator, if he were 
a rational being, would probably understand that th: 
shadows on the earth’s surface were due to mountainous 
elevations; but his experience of lunar geography would 

ive him no clue to the smooth, white mystery. 

ven to an earth-resident, looking at his own 
planet from the moon, the ocean would, perhaps, he the 
most interesting feature, for its pure whiteness would 
be utterly unlike anything he had seen in his lunar 
neighbour. The two circular snowcaps surrounding our 
poles would also be objects of interested investigation 
to a lunar observer. Their dazzling whiteness would 
exceed even that of our ocean. Hardly less amazin 
and mysterious—were the observer provided with a goud 
telescope—would be the ever-changing cloud-masses 
drifting across the immovable disc of the enormous or’. 
4149. Which Great Man Died when his Country Mcst 

Needed him? 

The difficulty in answering this question consists 
mainly in the curious fact that over and over acain men 
who have appeared to hold the fate of their country in 
their hands have died just when the time seemed tv 
have come for them to have put the finishing touches tu 
their life-work. Thus, Julius Cesar was assassinated 
when he had almost completed the task of consolidatin: 
the administration and dominion of the Roman Empire. 
and his death opened the way to that despotisin an‘ 
corruption which ultimately undid his work. Henry 
of Navarre was killed when he had almost heal! 
the differences between Catholic and Protestant 
which subsequently rent not only France, but Europo; 
and William the Silent also fell when he was on 
the point of uniting the Netherland Provinces into « 
compact barrier against the encroachments of Spain. 
In our own history Lord Clive died atthe moment wh-n 
he was the one man who could have saved the American 
colonies, and kept the Anglo-Saxon race united; but 
perhaps, after all, the case of Mirabeau most nearly 
answers the question. He was literally the one mam 
in France who could have averted the horrors of th» 
Revolution, saved and reformed the Monarchy, and s' 
spared Europe the murderous career of Napoleon, aud 

the devastation it brought. If he had lived ten, or 
even five, years longer, the history, not only of Franc». 
but of Europe and the world, would have been different. 
It is, in fact, sufficient to say that he would have made 
both Robespierre and Napoleon impossible. 
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The inhabitants of Worthing, Chichester, Arundel 
instalment of 


QUESTIONS. 

4171. Which country would probably suffer most by tho with- 
drawal of its alien population ? 

4172. At what period in our history were the relations between 
the Lords and Commons most strained ? ; 
. 4173. Which civi'ised country hasthe most migratory popwe- 

ion ¢ 

4174, Which European Power has lost most territory without 
armed resistance ? 

ane Which half ecntury has contained the most important 
events 
476. Which State probably owned the first regular coin- 


ze? 
4177. Which is the best. example in history of living a lie? 
4178. Which spec’cs of domestic animal would soonest become 
extinct if deprived of man’s protection ? 
4179. Which civilised Power has the largest number of forcignors 
serving in its army ? 
4130, Which is the most sportsmanlike variety of war? 
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@ The Fatal Black-ball. 8 


AND THE Pakt IT Piays IN REJECTING 
CANDIDATES TO CLUBS. 


Te ordeal of the ballot is the means by which the 
great majority of clubs regulate the admission of new 
members so as to retain the powcr of keeping their 
association select, and of excluding undesirable company 
from their ranks without divulging the identity of the 
di-sentienta. 

in the most exclusive of clubs one black-ball suffices 
to keep out a would-be member, so that a single enemy 
is able to prevent the admission of any candidate, how- 
ever popular he may be with everybody but the objector. 
In most cases, however, this regulation is considered too 
stringent, as it puts too much power in the bands of a 
sinele individual, and a larger proportion of black-b.lls 
is usually deemed necessary. ; 

The practice sometimes leads to very amusing 
results. 

Although it is supposed to be a perfectly secret 
nethod, it is sometimes difficult in a small club, where 
the dissentients may amount to a considerable propor- 
tion of the whole, to ensure absolute secrecy, or at least 
to guard against very accurate conjecture, and some 
clubs have tried to evade the difficulty by passing 
very peculiar rules. 

A certain London club, in order to make any surmise 
more difficult and doubtful, once passed a law making it 
compulsory for every member present at ihe time of 
Lalluting to record his vote on jain of reyviring to pay 
the supper reckoning of that night. 

This appeal to the oe however, can be easily 
avoided by anyone who does not desire to vote, while its 
spirit can be violated by the delightfully simple plan 
alopted by a gentleman who was once black-balled by a 
club to which he desired admittance. 

This enterprising individual after his rejection 
applied to every member of the club in turn to know 
whether he had put in the black-ball, and, as he was 
powerful, though unpopular, all the members in 
succession disowned the act; whereupon he redemanded 
admission on the plea that no one had black-balled 
him! 

Quite recently, a curious incident occurred at a 
well-known club which is not only very exclusive but 
has its membership limited to a certain nuniber. A 
vacancy occurred a short time ago, and two gentlemen 
became candidates. One of them was a very popular 
man and universally liked, so that his election was con- 
sidered a certainty, especially as his opponent was quite 
the reverse. 

By some unfortunate mistake, however, for which 
nobody appcars to be individually responsible, the black- 
Valls fell to the wrong man; the unpopular candidate 
was duly elected, and the good fellow will have to wait, 
perhaps for months, until another vacancy appears; and 
even then the mischief will not be fully repaired, for the 
club will still continue to suffer from the unwelcome 
company of the obnoxious member. 

The secretary of another club not long ago outwitted 
& member who was determined to black-balla candidate, 
who was by everybody else considered a desirable 
vequisition, On the evenizg of the balloting the 
member in question turned up to keep out his enemy, 
and another, at the instigation of the secretary, pro- 
posed a game of chess to while away the time. 

Our friend, who was an enthusiastic player, eagerly 
agreed and was soon so deeply absorbed in his game that, 
when the secre came to ask him to record his vote, 
he mechanically dropped in a white ball without con- 
sidering his previous purpose, and only discovered his 
mistake after the election of his enemy was duly 
announced. 

A still more amusing case once occurred in a small 
country town in which a retired glass-blower had taken 
up his abode, and after some trouble managed to obtain 
‘Admission to the local club which the “ big-wigs” of the 
district honoured by their atronage. 

' Shortly afterwards another retired tradesman, who, 
'y making eauce, had also succeeded in making his 
fortune, or ly admission, and after the ballot, it was 
jpond that he was excluded by one black-ball. The 
ton Pbointed candidate soon ascertained that his rejec- 
‘on was owing to the glass-blower, and forthwith 
waited on that worthy for an explanation. 
t Well,” said the parvenu loftily, “I felt it my duty 
© do it, for in a place like this the line must be drawn 
ee and I thought that it ought to be drawn at 
Indeed,” retorted the incensed sauce-maker, “then 
£ince you object so strongly to sauce, why is it that you 
80 soon forget who made the bottles ?” 
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THERE are two things in the world upon which there 
Keieg, bzen any improvement—the wheelbarrow and 
io 


IRATE PassenGEk (who has managed to boardat 
car that didn’t stop); "deli mt 
lbp—then sine top): “Suppose I'd slipped and tost a 
Conductor (kindly): “You wouldn't have to do any 


mee then. Weallers stops for a man with a 
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A Prosaic Serenade. 


OH, come, wy love, to your window now! 
The moon is shining clear, 

And the night wind softly fans my brow, 
As I stand singing here. 

T am picking away on my old guilar, 
As I warble my little sony, 

But you kuow I’m a sufferer from catarrh, 
So I mustn't stay too long. 


Oh, come, my love! Look duwn on me 
From your chamber window, sweet! 

There isn’t a soul about to see, 
There’s nobody in the street, 

Though across the way a complaining man 
Is begging me to shut up, 

And the fellow next door, as fast as he ean, 
Is loosing his brind!e pup. 


Oh, come, my love, to your window, quick, 
For soon 1 shall have to go. 

I was almost hit just now by a brick 
That I saw your father throw! 

I love you, dear, and my love I sing, 
In the most melo.lious way, 

But it’s dangerous here and to life I cling, 
And so, oh, my love, good-day ! 


ce ae 
Quotations for Dinner. 


Ir has recently Lecome a great fad in the United 
States for hostesses to enliven their informal little 
dinners by having appropriate quotations printed on 
the menu card. ‘The following are some of the 
quotations recently used by several well-known New 
York society women : 

OYSTERS, 
“He was a bold man that first ate an oyster.”—Swirt. 
SOUP. 
Consommé. Mock Turtle. 
“TI smell it! upon my life it will do well.”—Henry IV. 
“ Of two ovils choose the least.”—THomas 4 Kemps. 
FISH. 

“Tis very sweet and fresh,sir. The fish was taken but 

this night.”—-BeaumonT AND FLETCHER. 


FOR ENTREES OF VARIOUS KINDS. 
“ Perdition catch my soul but I do love ye.”"— Othello, 
PATE DE FOIE GRAS. 
“ We fat all creatures to fat us.”—Hamlet. 


WELSH RAREBIT. 
“A man can die but once.”—Henry IV, 
ROASTS. 
“Our old and faithful friend, wo’re glad to see you.” 
—NMeasure for Measure 
MUTTON. 
“ What is this, mutton ?”—Taming of the Shrew. 
LAMB. 
“Pray you, who does the wolf love ? "—Ccriolanus. 
VEAL. 
“It was a pity of him to kill so capital a calf.”—Hamlet. 
ROAST PIG. 
“Young and tender, under a moon old, guiltless, as yet, 
of the sty."—CHaRues Lams. 
TURKEY. 
“ Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving of it.” 
—Macbeth. 
ONIONS. 


“ So near will I be that your best friends shall wish I had 
been fuarther.”—Julius Cesar. 


(  EEEIEEinmens ‘tiannmmmmmememmememen! 
Where Money is Very Mixed. 


ALTHOUGH all accounts are kept in dollars and cents 
(American standard) in British Guiana there is no 


veg The Pranks of Amcrican 
VY. Cc. a Lady Students. 

PracticaL joking among male students of univer- 
sities is a familiar institution ; we iney uo! adinire it or 
approve of at, but we expect it. Whe man has hal’ 
his mcustiche and one of his eyebrows shav woft, we ave 
not surprised ; the thing has been done nnuny times hefoie. 
But we do not expect practical jokes vf any extent 
amon our lady students, 

They do these things differ: atly in Aimer’ea, however. 
The lady students are ay-parently determined to maintain 
the reputation of the United States to be ahead of every 
other country in everything, end a recent incident in 
Cincinnati is an illustration of the pranks to which they 
lend themsel es, 

The details of the incident were kept sceret fur several 
days, but finally Jeaked out und cased 2 sensation, It 
was noticed tiata Miss Edith Campbell. a lady student of 
the university, had been absent from the ciesse3 fora 
fortnight ; inquiry at her home concerning the cause of 
her absence revealed the fast tbat she wassutlrriny from 
the effects of branding on the foot, inflicted at Ler initia- 
tion into the girls’ “ secret society.” The procecdings ut 
the ceremony of initiution are secret, but the following 
details of this particular case were elicited 

Mi-s Campbell and other new students applied for 
aduission into this seeret company, whose mystic sign 
consists of the letters V.C.P., and they duly attended 
a meeting convened for the purpose of initiating them 
into its awful mysteries. They were led into the room 
blindfold, and. after answering certa'n absurd questions 
were subjected to a test of courage and fortitude or en- 
durance. The others went through their ordeal and 
Miss Campbell's turn arrived. 

“Take off your left hoot and stocking,” commanded 
the mistress of the ceremonics in awe-inspiring tones. 
This having been dune, she ordered the holder of the 
seal to approach and “confirm the candidate with the 
mystic mark of the V.C.P.” 

A girl came forward with a bottle and a small brush. 
and rapidly marked the dread initials on the tender 
flesh of the foot. For a second the candidate felt no 
pain ; but the fluid used was nitrate of silver and soon 
ate into the flesh, wringing piercing shrieks from the 
lips of the victim. 

Scared by her cries, the girls tried to alleviate the 
pain, but ineffectually; they then put her boot and 
stocking on and conveyed her home to her sister, who is 
a doctor, and at once attended to t!.e injured foot. By 
this time the foot had swollen so much that the boot 
and stocking had to be cut off and the dye of the 
latter had entered the wound, setting up blood poisoning. 
It was three weeks before the victim could get about 
again. 

ran inquiry into the matter showed that the solution 
had been allowed to stand too long, the evaporation of 
the water rendering it stronger than the girls thought. 
This incident has had the effect of reducing the 
exuberant spirits of the girl students and they have 
promised to discontinue such pranks. 

About the same time, two of the male students, the 
sons of an officer and a prominent member of Cincinnati 
society, were branded on the forehvad in a similar way 
with the Greek letters, Beta, Theta, and Pi, the initials 
of another “secret society,” which has thousands of 
members in the American universities. Although the 
disfigurement will not be permanent, these young 
fellows must go about for several weeks with foreheads 
resembling ancient tablets with Greek inscriptions. 
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TELL a woman that she looks fresh, and she will 
sinile all over. Tell a man the same thing and if he 
doesn’t kick you it is either because he has corns or 
dare not. 
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CHOLLIE: “ Are you fond of the water P” 

Elsie: “ Very! At the mere thought of sailing over 
the bounding waves I can scarcely contain myeelf.” 

Chollie: “ Yes, that’s the way it affects me, too.” 


—~j2—___ 
“Have you finished ploughing the field?” asked 


existing coinage to correspond. Gold is rarely tendered, | Farmer Richland of his son. 


all larger sums being handled in bank-notes, kept so 
long in circulation that they become almost unrecog- 
nisable in their filthy fragmen delapidation. 

The silver coinage consists of the most incongruous 
varieties. Besides British, a mnwmber of coins, 


“ Yes.” 
“Then you may now attend to the harrowing details.” 


—— Se 
“Ir beats me,” said Meandering Mike, who was 


fractions and multiples of the “gilder,” enter largely | Visiting a seaside resort. 


into circulation. These aro known as the “ bitt” (4d), 
“ half-bitt,” the “ two-bitts,” the “ gilder” (being 52 cents, 
or ls, 4d.), and even a peculiar three-halfpenny piece is 
still extant, although eagerly sought for by collectors. 
All these coins are of great and interesting variety, 


“ What does?” asked Plodding Pete. 
« These people that comes hundreds of miles to get a 


ath 
—-4—-—___ 
“You sketch with a free hand,” remarked the pro- 


incident on the transfer of the colony from the Dutch | fessor, who had been critically examining her portfolio. 


and the once distinct governments of Berbice and 
Demerara and Essequibo, long since amalgamated. 


“ Entirely free,” said the lady, as she cast her eyes in 
soft confusion, and waited for the professor to follow 


Of copper coins, the penny is known asa “ gill,” whilst | UP the opening. 


the humble baubee becomes a “cent.” Farthings were 
once introduced, but were regarded with contempt and 
suspicion, except by a few Chinamen, who succeeded in 
passing them in their brightness for half-sovereigns. 
To instance the confusion resulting, 114d. is here 


————t fe 


Mr. CRIMSONBEAK : “ Was there any villain in the 
play you saw last night?” 
Mrs. Crimsonheak : “ Not on the stage. He sat a few 


described as “two bitts and a half and a gill anda | seats from me though, and insisted upon climbing over 


cent.” 


my lap to go out between the acts.” 


Louis Wain tells how he draws his cats in this week’s HOME NOTES. Don’t miss it on any account, 


ee 
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‘BAD HALF-HOURS OF 
FINANCIERS. 


Tue CriticaL MouMENTS IN THE 
Lives or SuccessruL MEN. 


“pan half-Lours” belong especially to that type of 
geums known as the “ financier.” 

A man ean be truly calied a financier only aftcr he 
has fuced and surmounted at least one situation which 
nieut his utter failure and undoing. If he is to be 
great he must have the “ bad half-hours,” and, indced, 
they are one test of his greatness. 

Some time ago a man attempted to “corner” 
Sepicmber wheat. He worked a full year with the 
utmost care; there must be no mistuke. 

At last came the hour of his dreams; the “shorts” 
(those who sell what they have not got, depending upon 
buying in time for delivery) began to look for 
September wheat. Slowly but surely it dawned upon 
them that someone had, or was attempting, a corner. 

As the hours passed the awful certainty that there 
was a corner began to have its effect. Men fought and 
shricked like panic-stricken women, knowing their ruin 
was certain could they not buy. 

The price went up in quivering jumps. But the 
price seemed to have no effect. There appeared to be 
no wheat in the market. Then the name of the man 
became known. 

Men prayed to him, and then, as he sat silent, 
reviled him. The price of wheat went up in bounds. 
£uddenly it stopped. Someone was selling. 

Then came the bad half-hour. The genius thought he 
held it all. Could it be that he had overlooked a few 
hundred thousand bushels—enough to cause him to 

unload? If so it meant failure, ruination, oblivion. 
Wheat must be forced to a certain price to save him 
even, to say nothing of winning. 

He had bought regardless of price, and every day he 
had held it the carrying charges, storage, insurance, 
cete., had increased its price to him. But someone was 
selling, and bay he must. In a moment the most 
obscure broker he knew was buying for him—buying as 
if his life depended upon it. But in spite of his efforts 
the price dropped a point. Then another. 

1s mind went over the possibility of his failure. The 
continual selling by others brought the price down 
another point. He began to feel that he had made some 
mistake. 

He began to calculate hurriedly whether or not he 
could save himself if he unloaded at once. Could it be 
that they were selling short to frighten himP He 
sat down and thought it out. No! he would not sell 
until he could name the price. 

Ten minutes later the price steadied, and then 
advanced a point, then two, then three. The Exchange 

was a surging, howling, shrieking mass; but the genius 
sat like a stone. He sold at his price, and made hun- 
dveds of thousands. A few months later his mind gave 
way. 

A company, which by the genius of one man had been 
raised from nothing to one of the greatest in the country, 
was caught with bills instead ot money in one of the 
recent “bad half-hours.” _A financier was at the helm, 
und financiers are not cash customers. Anyone can do 
business with ready money ; only financiers can get 
along without it. 

Hard times came. Drafts were but bits of paper. 
Money had run to cover. The “ genius” saw the situa- 
tion, and_knew its meaning. e must have ready 
money. Every shareholder in the company had money 
except himself—he was a financier. They must protect 
the company. 

The most wealthy and strongest shareholder de- 
clared there was nothing to do but to go into liquida- 
tion. The others followed his lead. They arose and 
were about to go. The genius looked at them quietly. 
Without their endorsement the paper of the company, 
which he signed as chairman, was worthless. 

He knew it. He also knew that he must have £10,000 
within three days, and with it the company would sur- 
vive. Bills which had come due he had renewed, and 
debts he had kept from pressing by his personal efforts 
—its matters of friendship and the absolute faith which 
he showed in eventual payment, were he but given a 
chince, But the shareholders moved towards the door. 
The genius arose. 

“I will not agree to liquidation. The only thing that 
cin stop this company from doing business is an 
attacnment. I may weather it without you. Good 


day.” 

They left him, and he sat down to look at the picture 
of his failure. But suddenly a hopeful thought came to 
hin. The bank with which his company had done busi- 
ness for ten peu would not lend him a sovereign now. 
But across the street from the bank was another bank 
which had been making an effort for the business of the 
company for five years, 

Perl.aps that bank if promised that business—no, 
that would not do. A promise would look like a bribe 
and expose his position. He would try that bank. He 
had three days—no, only two days and a half, for the 
day was half gone. He would think and plan and wait 
until] to-morrow, 


‘Yo talk about a land without graves may seem ridiculous, but that 
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When the morrow came it rained. The day was not 
conducive to credit business. He would not go that 
ay, for, being a financier who weighs every chance, he 
knew that the state of the atmosphere sometimes makes 
failures. 

The day passed slowly, every hour showing him more 
clearly that he could win with that £10, It also 
brought a persistent glimmer of failure which he fought 
constantly. 

But the third day dawned at last, and the sun shone, 
He had rehearsed his part perfectly, every intonation of 
voice, every look of the eye. . 

It wis after luncheon that he walked into his own 
bank and asked that they diséount his paper for the 
sum he needed. But they wouldn't. 

‘The genius slammed the door and strode out. The 
manager of the bank opposite had a habit of sitting 
where he could see out of a window which faced the 
street. The genius knew this. In fact, he had timed 
his outburst toa minute which he knew from observa- 
tion always found the manager at the window. 

As he crossed the street he looked as if in a rage, 
and he saw from under his hat-brim that the manager 
observed it. He strode into the bank and straight to 
that gentleman’s office. The door opened for him. 
The manager shook hands with him heartily. Then 
the genius wastcd no time. 

“I have done business with that bank across the 
street for ten years. For the last five of those years 
they have handled a quarter of a million of money each 
year. I have just told them to go to Jericho. Does 
this bank want to discount my paper for £10,000— 
thirty days, with a possible renewal of thirty? Re- 
member, Iam not promising you my business. I am 
simply giving you an opportunity of doing what you 
have often asked—to accommodate me.” 

The manager assured the genius with haste that his 
bank would be glad to do him any favour possible. The 
chairman and one of the directors, with whom he bad 
just lunched, were in the private office. Would he 
excuse him for a few minutes P 

Then came the “bad half-hour.” If the manager 
came back with a diplomatic answer, the genius knew 
the end. Ashe sat there staring blankly at the street 
he saw himeelf struggling through the past years. He 
looked at the street and the pene throng, and knew 
that not only he but his wife and daughter, the girl 
ay ee whose future he had dreamed dreams, would 


gars, 

fg ie opened behind him suddenly, and in a voice 
which etruck his ears oddly, the manager said : 

“This bank will be glad to accommodate you, sir— 
twice the amount if you wish.” 

The “bad half hour ” was over. 

A certain company which manufactured matches 
by machinery, the patents of which were claimed by 
them to be their pore, opened negotiations with the 
Government of France to sell to them the exclusive 
right to use their machinery for the manufacture of 
matches in France. The negotiations progressed 
favourably until it looked a certainty. Those who held 
shares saw fortunes before them, could the news of the 
negotiations be kept a secret until their consummation. 

The moving spirit of the business—the genius—had 
been baying steadily, until every pound he possessed 
was invested in shares. Suddenly the news of the pro- 
spective deal “leaked,” and thé price of shares went up 
like a rocket. But the genius was safe, and, althoug 
he could sell and make‘money, he could make still more 
when the affair was completed. 

The French Government investigated the patents; 
they had heen given a word of advice from somewhere. 
The genius received a telegram in cypher one afternoon: 
“It’s off. Unload.” The market was still strong, and 
the price of the shares rising. 

e could win anyhow by unloading carefully. Sud- 
denly he remembered the “leak.” Suppose through 
that same mysterious channel should come the news of 
the failure of the negotiations? Who would buy P 

Then came his bad half-hour. He must unload before 
this intelligence leaked t+ the Exchange as the others 
had. If he attempted to sell suddenly, he knew the 
market would weaken, yet it must be done that way. He 
must use diplomacy, strategy, and cleverness. He had 
them all, and used them. The price was the sume when 
his load_was in other hands. The next morning the 
news had leaked, and the evening papers heralded the 
collapse of the match shares. 


An Extension of Time. 


Tue offer which we made to inventors of £10 for the 
best pipe, which would fulfil all the claims made for it, 
and which at the same time would be sold at such a price 
as to put it within reach of everyone, has met with much 
approval. <A large number of gentlemen wish for an 
extension of time to enable them to complete their models. 
The competition, therefore, will be kept open till Monday; 
August 15th. All models must reach this office with clear 
instructions as to the method of using, and if sufficient 
postage is inclosed the models will be returned at the discre- 
tion of the Editor, who, however, does not hold himselg 
responsible for loss or damage. 


R points out- 
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TIPS ON SHOPPING. 


Nearly all the ladies who competed for the guinea 
prize in this competition started their attempis by 
advising the would-be shopper, beiore starting, to 
make a list of the shops she intends visiting, and to 
place against each the articles she proposed to pure 
chase, and to resolve not to buy onc single article 
over and above those she has previously decided on, 
A cheque has been sent to Mrs. R. H. Andrews, 
10 Broad Street, Wells, Somerset. Below are afew 

of the most useful tips: 


By providing farthings when shopping, a saving of from 
two to three hundred per cent. is atfected. Customers get, 
as a rule, twelve or eightecn pins for the farthing as change, 
When contrasted with three hundred for one penny in 
the ordinary way, the saving is patent to all, 


Se 


Wuen buying old silver articles choose those that have 
turned black; they are better silver than those that turn 
yellow. When buying silk, take hold of the silk and 
scrumple it up in the hand, If the creases straighten out, 
it is pure. When buying material, hold before the light. 


—= 


Ler the shopman know, in an agreeable way, that you 
have a mind of your own. Do not be persuaded to take 
other substitutes. Never buy old-fashioned goods; this is 
money thrown away. Do not let your vanity touch your 
purse because you think the salesman is extra agreeable to 

ou. 
. —_——_—So— 


Beware of remnants; reckon the price, and in most 
instances you can buy off the clean piece at a cheuper rate 
than you get the dirty remnant, the extra pence being 
paid to the assistant as an inducement to sell old stock. I 
have proved the truth of this many times, 


— 


Tarnes you don’t want are dear atany price. Never buy 
articles specially recommended by shop assistants; such 
articles have generally a premium set on their sale. Pay 
ready money and buy in large quantities. Pay ready moncy 
to your butcher, but never pay him what he asks. 


Resist allurements to take articles you don’t want, because 
they “must be sold regardless of cost.” Never take extra 
half-yards of calico, etc., because they are the “end of the 
piece.” They are as useless to you as the shopman. 


Sreniaiin an eee 


Waen shopping I always occupy any spare timo in look- 
ing round ihe = If there be saya I think I] may 
require at any time I ask the price, then I know cither to 
go straight to that shop or to avoid it, and also the best 
shops for different articles. 


ee 


A DAILY supply is a daily waste; the purcliase of an 
ounce of this thing, or a quarter pound of that is an crror. 
Adopt the system of wholesale purchasing, and you will 
find a great saving, be free from worry, and have a stuck to 
meet emergencies. 


Writs precise requirements, shun “sales now on,” visit 
reputable establishments, pay cash—credit means higher 
prices—buy colours in daylight, “remnants” only when 
serviceable, match by sample, ignore seductive “here's a 
cheap line, madam.” No unnecessary trouble commands 
assistants’ promptitude, shop-walkers’ gratitude, employur's 
respect, Correct address facilitates delivery. Shop curly. 


pea: 


“GEORGE says he wants to get out of debt before ha 
marries me.” 

“I didn't suppose he would trifle with any girl's 
affections in that way.” 


——-f=—_ 


Smit: “ You say you write dunning letters to your 
self and sign them with fictitious names. What do yeu 
do that for?” 

Jones: ,“ You see, my wife is always after me ! © 
money, and when she reads those letters she becu.:: 
discouraged.” 

oie 


“Ou, what a terrible awakening!” she sighed wit! 2 
shudder. ; 

For she was not accustomed to have the husband of 
the woman whose cook she chanced nominally to don 
stand at the foot of the stairs and yell at her thus in t!.9 
grey twilight of the morning. 

A terrible, thorough awakening ! 


ee ae eel 


“Wnry,” asks the teacher, “did the Romans cill 
their Emperor Augustus?” ; 

Clearly, it is the opportunity of the bad boy, who is 
some day to be admiral, or a secretary of the Treasury or 
something. ; a 

“They durstn’t to call him Gus!” he siiont. dis- 
sonantly. ; 

Ah, te there were no Board schools, it word le 
terrible. 


there is such a land an illustrated article in this week’s 


f 
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Orators - and - Jheir - Icittle - Ways. 


POSH OPOO SHO OOOO ODOT O DOO OSOR OOOO OCEEO EOE SS SEFEOOEOO OOOOH HSOSOOOCOOOCOOOE! 


NeERVOUSNESS is responsible for a good many peculiar 
, cssonal characteristics of prominent public men. 

" Mr. A. J. Balfour, the present Leader of the House of 
Commons, is a powerful debater whose ideas when 
addressing a public meeting 
or the House follow in won- 
derfully quick sequence, re- 
markable for their telling and 

ointed effet. His delivery, 

owever, has a — tendency 
towards halting, probably from 
nervousness, but the latter is 
trained down to such a fine 
point that the ordinary spec- 
tator cannot detect it. He has 
long since contracted a habit 
when speaking of clutching 
the lapel of his frock-coat. 
Sometimes both hands are 
thus employed, and so he hangs 
on to that garment while he is 
reducing to smithereens the 
arguments of his political 
opponents. He is very restless 
on his feet. 

Mr. Chamberliin’s method 
of delivery is rapid and 
bewildering to the average 
reporter. When he is address- 
Mr. Baltoet pails his coat ing a meeting of his sup- 

ae porters, “Our Joe,” as he is 
called in Birmingham, assumes an apparently calm, 
eisy-going habit, particularly if he is engaged in 
discussing a question of politics on which he is 
thoroughly primed; but, all the same, there is fire 
under that calm cover, and the delivery is 
quick, each telling phrase being accompanied by 
some action which seems suited to the word. 

For instance, when he is attacking the policy of his 
opponents, the “letting them down gently ” is illus- 
trated by the falling of the eye-glass from his sharp, 
searching eye. As the famous debater creeps on nearer 
to the stroke which finally demolishes his friends on 
the other side, he gropes about his neck and breast 
for his lost eye-glass, finds it, plays with it awhile, 
then loses it again, until the last bitter word is pro- 
nounced, when the glass is calmly replaced in its 
position of safety, and his arms are stuck akimbo. 

When “Our Joe” is in a cynical mood and his 
placid irony astonishes his supporters and confounds 
his opponents, the eye-glass is left to adorn his optic, 
hut his left hand will be found generally resting on his 
hip, while the right hand is usually engaged in stroking 
the buttons of his‘coat. In the third, or pleasing mood, 
when he is critical without being cynical, the Secretary 
for the Colonies smiles upon his hearers, and once more 
takes his eyeglass into his confidence, and swings it 
about the index finger of his right hand. 

Sir William Harcourt is a s'ow speaker, calm, cool, 
deliberate, methodical, He opens his speeches, pince- 
nez between his fingers, in a very low key, which 
ly slow degrees rises in the ut, and when he 
finally arrives at the top note he has very little con- 
sideration for the peace of his neighbours. He “lets 
0,” but his attitude scarcely ever changes. During a 
specch, he unconsciously plays that game with his 
fingers and pince-nez called “ tweedle-dum, tweedle- 


Sir William plays with his When Dr. Parker is 
place-nez. ‘‘annoyed.”’ 

dee,” or if he should have papers in his hands he rolls 

them up, then unrolls them, then rolls them up again, 

and so on until the papers vanish altogether, crumpled 

anl torn. But he mainly relies for inspiration “upon 


‘a folders, the toying with which, while he is on 


19 feet, seems to help him along with 


success, In the heat of an argument, Sir 
William holds the folders between his thumb and 
index finger in such a way as to convey the idea that 
he is about to throw them at his hear-rs. 

Mr. John Morley, when on his feet, cultivates 
a dangerously easy manner, dangerons Lecause a creepy 
feeling comes over you sometimes, if you don’t know 
him, that he is going to break down ; but this is purely 
wv deception conceived by your uwn nervousness. Like 
every other public speaker he naturally appreciates 
the silence and attention of those listening to him and 
with a most perfectly appointed address in the matter of 
choice phrases, brilliant diction, and nice delivery, he 
tells you what he las to say usually holding the left 
hand behind his back and with the index finger of the 
right hand pointing at you. In the House he is more 
at ease than when he is addressinz a public mecting. 
Facing his constituents, he barangues them with the 
nisdoings of the *cther side,” as ke stands by the side 
of the chairman's table, with the fingers of the left hand 
groping about the buttons of his waistcoat, while tho 
right hand, with the index finger pointing outwirds, is 
tilted at the audience. 

Dr. Parker, cf the City Temple, has been compared 
with Sir Henry Irving, but the great divine plays his 
own part in the pulpit void of comparison with any 
other living man, He understudies nobody. When 


sperking he is subject to those emotional attributes 
known as annoyance and pleasure. When he is 
“annoyed,” that 1s to say, when he arrives at a certain 
part of his address demanding much physical exertion 
aud powerful declamation, he becomes excited, aud you 


“*Our Joo’’ watching the effect H.R.H. pleading for charity, 
of a sally. 


find both arms held high up in the air with fists 
closed, and a fierce glare in his eye. Then, at the 
critical moment, thé upraised fists will come down with 
a vigorous thump on the pulpit or table, and you feel 
satisfied that he has geined his point. So, doubtless, 
does the worthy doctor. When he is “pleased ’’—that is 
to say, when he is in a cynical mood, and is quietly, but 
logically, deducting points from his theological argu- 
ments—he assumes a “let-us talk-together” air, and 
leans over the pulpit rails with fingers joined, and talks 
in a whisper. 

Cardinal Vaughan makes a striking picture in the 
pupit. He usually assumes the mitre and archi- 
episcopal crozier when he preaches, If, in the course of 
a sermon, his Eminence finds it necessary to raise his 
voice in reply—say, to some attack on his church, 
and he warms up to his subject — you will find 
him clutching the crooked stave, or crozier, vigorously 
with koth hands. During his quiet moments in the 
pulpit he usually holds the thumb and two fingers of 
the left hand in an outward direction, and thus em- 
phasises his remarks. 

Sir Edward Clarke, a hero at the Bar, is more 
impatient than nervous when he is on his feet, whether 
as counsel or as M.P. As is well known Sir Edward 
favours the “ Dundreary ” mdde of facial hirsute decora- 
tion, and whether he is Spor | a witness, or speaking 
in the House, or “ laying down the law” on the hustings 
at Plymouth, the eebnted lawyer has but one habit, 
that of ceaselessly stroking or, more properly speaking, 
tugging hard at either of his facial wings. 

ie. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., is the bar wonder. He 
hardly ever addresses “ y, Lud” or “ Gentlemen of 
the jury,” or puts a “poser” to a stammering witness 
without raising his hand to his head, and clipping 
his wig back an inch or so. Another moment the han 
is raised ages, and the wig is once more Gupinced 
another inch. His gown by this time threatens to sli 
over his shoulders, and he struggles to replace i 
Again, quite unconsciously, the wig is further 


displaced until this time it threatens to roll down 
his back, 

It is now properly adjusted on the top of his 
head, until an inspiration seizes him, and simultaneova! 
with the thought the hand flies back to the wig, which ia 


Sie Edward Clarke andhis The Duke of York finds comfort 
side whiskers. in his cuffs. 


once more displaced on the instant, more often than not 
being allowed to remain tilted at the side of the head 
until his Junior whispers a friendly word in his ear. He is 
not nearly so fidgety in “his habit as he lives” at bome. 

The Duke of York, when he is addressing a company 
at dinner, plays with the cuff of his shirt; he draws it 
up and down at frequent intervals. 

The Prince of Wales, in pleading for charity at a 
philanthropic dinner, seems generally to lean his whole 
weight on the middle finger of each hand resting on the 
table. He also finds it comforting when on his feet ata 
dinner to “rest” on the toes of his foot occasionally, but 
this habit will doubtless in future be affected by his 
recent unfortunate accident. 

A certain zealons and prominent member of the House, 
who represents 2 Scottish constituency, has contracted 
two or three peculiar habits. Few men are oftener on 
their feet_in the House than this gentleman. On one 
occasion P.1W. saw and heard him from a corner in the 
Distinguished Strangers Gallery, thrashing his opponents 
with the honeyed whip of his tongue while he was 
tying knots on his handberchish 

But of all speakers the most graceful are actors, 
because they are adepts in the art of posing, and, again, 
because they are tried elocutionists. It may also be 
said in their favour that their speeches have not the 
aspect of replies to opponents ; hence, they can afford to 
be more deliberate. Sir Henry Irving on his feet talking 


Cardinal Vaughan warms up. 


about Art is a different thing from a debate in tbe 
House where it is more or less all impromptu speaking; 
hence, Sir H can—and he does—with stately 
dignity put one d behind his back and strike a 
picturesque and comfortable attitude while he catches 
ee! eye and instructs you in the secrets of that wt he 
loves so well. 


There is no better sign of health than a good and comfortable circulation—which SHORT STORIES hae. 
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CRIGKETERS BRIBED AT £25 A TIME. 


Tits was THE Price For Squarina PLAYERS 
IN THE Bap Days oF CRICKET. 


Wicnsr admitting that it is extremely difficult to 
institute any sustained comparison between the respec- 
tive morality of the age we live in and the one which 
has gone, there is at all events one phasc of our national 
life which has so thoroughly emancipated itself from 
the sinister influences which once beset it, as to almost 
warrant us in regarding it as one of the instruments of 
our social regeneration. 

Should a movement ever be set on foot to free our 
sports from the evils of betting, it is cricket’ which will 
furnish the example to point the moral. 

Cricket as played to-day is absolutely free from the 
taint of betting which demoralises so many games. But 
it is only of late years that it has n able to 
emancipate itself from the corrupting influences. _ 

As played sixty years ago, the scandals of cricket 
rivalled those of the racing world. Bookmakers 

tronised the game much in the eame way as they do 

orse-racing now, and hardly a year passed without the 
law courts being called upon to decide bets, payment of 
which were withheld in consequence of charges of foul 


lay. 
F Betting on cricket matches used to be so general that 
even the judges were compelled to recognise the custom. 
Now and then some representative of the law, rising 
superior to the prejudices of the age, would denounce 
the practice, But as a rule there was a general disposition 
to tolerate the evil. : . 

The father of the present Lord Justice Williams, 
himself a judge, was known to regard all betting with 
secret abhorrence, but even he, in an action brought to 
recover a bet of £25, dared go no further than: ; 

“ Cricket is, to be sure, a manly game and not bad in 
itself, but it is the ill use that is made of it in betting 
above £10 on the result, that is bad.” ; 

A quulification which shows that even his lordship 
dared not denounce wagering altogether. 

A dip into the law cases of the early years of 
the century shows how cricket was played in those days. 

In_ 1806 a match for £500 was played at Lamb’s 
Conduit Field, a famous sporting resort in the north of 
London. A member of one of the teams who was 
playing honestly to win became so enraged at the taunts 
<a jeers of the crowd when by accident he made a 
bad stroke that at last he threw down his bat, rushed 
into the crowd, collared one of the malcontents, and 

ve him such a severe drubbing that next morning he 
ound himeelf at Bow Street. 

Now mark what followed. The wagering that went 
on in those days had so hopelessly wrecked all honest 
play that the magistrate, absolutely refusing to believe 
that the defendant had waxed wroth because he was 
really playing to win, fined him heavily. 

Staggered by this result, the honest cricketer up and 
declared that ‘“‘ he was weary of big 2 honest, and that, 
in fact, he had got so tired of the kicks that in future 
he should act like the others and secure a few of the 
halfpence.” 

The spectatcrs, on hearing this, yelled derisively, and 
the magistrate, calling him a shameless hypocrite, 
ordered him tz leave the court. 

In those days professional cricketers never dreamt 
of doing their best to win. Honesty was at such a 
discount that any one who tried to play the game 
fairly had a warm time of it. 

A few of the better class used to stipulate that they 
should be allowed to try and make a few runs—say six 
or seven—before being out, if their instructions were to 
lose, but the bookmakers never liked the idea. 

Eleven players making, say, six each, rendered the 
result so uncertain as to spoil the betting. When an 
eleven by pulling together managed to extort this con- 
cession the bookmukers used to keep a sharp look out 
for greenhorns. 

When some yokel from the country, sceing that a 
squared man had made seven, offered to bet that he made 
ten he was sure to be accommodated. 

Sixty years ago cricket matches were generally played 
fora peed of gold. Mr. Ward, a celebrated cricketer, 
has left on record an account of the ingenious way he 
was deprived of the services of his best man in a £500 
match at Lord's. 

A bookmaker, who had bet £10,000 against Mr. 
War's side, bribed the servant of one of the cricketers 
to bring her master a message shortly before he went 
in. 

* Please, sir, missus has been taken very bad. I think 
she is dying. Will you please come home.” 

Off the distracted cricketer went and when Mr. Ward 
looked for his man a little later he was not to be found. 

Most of the squaring was arranged at the Green Man, 
a favourite resort of cricketers in Oxford Street. 

Those people who talk about the cricket of the past 
being as good as it is to-day simply know nothing of the 
past history of the game. Big scores to-day may be in 
a measure owing to the wickets, but in the main the 
superiority is due to sg how's and sobriety. 

n the good old days the wielders of the willow spent 
their evenings in drinking, singing, and cards. 

The life they led made such inroads on their finances 
that there were few who could resist an offer of £25, 


which was the usual sum for squaring. It was quite a 
common thing for players afflicted with an ie reap a 
thirst to get drunk during the game and wind up witha 
fight. One would say: “ You had £25 to lose the Kent 
match, bowling long hops and missing catches,” to 
which his opponent would respond : “ Am I any worse 
than you; howabout the game with Surrey at Swaffham, 
only three runs to get and you spooned up a ball to 
oint.” 

F When the morality of the cricket world had :eached 
its lowest elb, two worthies, brothers, known in the 
racing world as Jem and Joe Blent, took the game in 
hand. For a long time this precious pair cleared several 
thousands a year by their rascalities, but retribution at 
last got on their track and ran them to earth. 

It happened this wise: They arranged a single 
wicket match for £2,000 a side, to be played on 
Penenden Heath between the A’s and B's. An enormous 
crowd assembled, greatly to the joy of the rascals, who, 
having backed the B’s to win, and squared the A’s to 
lose, Sxcaree a rich harvest. At the finish, the B’s 
wanted one run to tie. Thirty balls were bowled by the 
A bowlers, and yet, although none of them were 
straight, not one of them were bit. 

The Blents turned ghastly pale. Could the B side, 
although they had been squared to win, have been 


squared by some enemy to also lose? The A bowler 


kept on bowling the easiest balls, but not one of them 
would the B butsmen hit. At last, one of the A bowlers 
accidentally bowled a straight ball which B allowed to 
hit his wicket, Blent Bros. lost £39,000 by this match, 
and left the ground ruined men. 


ee eee 
A Speculation in Water Testers. 


“Dip you seo that report about the Spaniards 
poisoning the wells and springs at Chickamauga? That 
made me laugh,” chuckled an old United States soldier, 
now in England,to P.W. “It reminded me of old 
times in the Civil War. 

“When our regiment went into camp near Louisville 
in 1862, the first startling report that reached us was 
that the last regiment which camped on that ground 
lost nineteen men from drinking water taken from a 
well near an enemy’s house. 

“ You can imagine the consternation such a report, 
scattered through the ranks of a thousand men, would 
create. Some of us felt that our first duty was to 
slaughter that enemy and burn his house. hen such 
& proposition was made, it was learnt that the man 
bed gone into the Confederate army and that the 
woman and her children had been sent away. 

“In the afternoon a man came round with a newly- 
patented article for testing well and spring water. te 
there was poison in the well or spring, the tester would 
extract it, rendering the water perfectly safe to drink. 

“The man did a roaring trade. undreds of the 
boys possessed themselves of the tester. His stock ran 
out. The dealer would go to the city for a new supply, 
and be back the next day. He never came back Mie 
fact that none of the men died of poison was construed 
as proof positive that the tester was a huge success as a 
life-saver, 

“One day the colonel called in the surgeon, who was 
a chemist, and the major, who was an expert in 
machinery. Before this board one of the water-testers 
underwent a scientific examination. 

“*These two pieces of painted tin,’ said the major, 
‘must have cost at least a penny soldering them 
together and attaching this hook that shuts close to the 
tin was done for a similar amount; and the black bag, 
filled with rice, may have cost the same. The original 
cost of the “ tester,” then, was threepence. Hundreds 
of them have been sold at four shillings each.’ 

_ “Is it any good at all for finding out whether there 
is poison in the water or not?’ asked the colonel. 

“*A knitting needle would be better.’ 

“ Now you know why I laughed when that report came 
from Chickamauga that a mule had died from drinking 
porsoned water, and that the Spaniards had gone 
through the camps charging the water supply with 
arsenic. It’s a fine speculation. 

“Such reports give the new soldiers a great scare, 
the reporters a rare sensation, and the friends at home 
sleepless nights.” 


_—_— i 
“ Tuis is the bill from your oculist,” said the collector 
to Mr. Grimly. 
“Just take it back to him and tell him that I can't 
read it with those glasses he sold me.” 


—— 

“MapaME SNIPPER has perfected a wonderful 
invention.” 

“ What is it?” 

“A revolving hat; it works so the congregation can 
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THE following advertisement is from a paper pub- 
lished in the North: 

“To Let.—A_ house in Melville Street, situated im- 
imeiabaly slonguide of a fine plum garden, from which 
an abundant supply of the most delicious fruit may be 
stolen during the season. Rent low, and the greater 
part taken in plums.” 


‘see all sides of it.” 


WEEE ENDING 
Ave. 20, 1898. 
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How They Do Things in Malabar. 


Some most peculiar customs, quite contrary to 
customs of civilieation, prevail in Mulabar. 

For example, it is thought immodest for women to 
cover the upper parts of their bodies. The ‘liyya 
women and girls go about in public with only a cloth 
lightly thrown across their shoulders, and as soon iis 
they approach a European or any respectable person, 
they immediately remove this covering, either slizhtly 
or altogether, thus exposing their forms to the gaze of 
the passer, 

though thie act seems most outrageous in our eyes, 
it is purely a matter of respect with them. 

If by accident we brush against a person in the street, 
we say, as a rule: “ Beg your pardon,” but with this 
species of man it is different. If he accidently brushes 
up against you, he will immediately touch the * point of 
brushing” with his right hand, and then place his hand 
on his forehead. 

When he converses, he places his hand on his mouth, 
much to your disgust (especially when you are in a 
hurry to catch a train), as you cannot understand a 
word he says. 

Offer one of them a drink of any sort, they wiil pour 
the liquid down their throats, never allowing the ylisa 
to touch their lips. 

For a husband to be assaulted by his wife with a 
broom is considered the greatest insult among them. 

They have no modes of salutation, such as shaking 
hands; they simply make use of exclamations when 
they meet or pass. 

—q(zsfe_____ 


Result of Cricket Competition No. If. 


Eacu of the following competitors made three mistakes 
in this competition, and the consolation prize of £23 | us 
been divided amongst them, each receiving £2 5s. Cu. : 

Thomas Crosier, 2, Pemberton Street, Old Trafford. 

F. Cox, 60, Edentown, Carlisle. 

E. G. Hazel, 331, Rotton Park Road, Birmingham, 

G. W. Paine, 21, Spring Street, Brighton. 

Arthur Wheeler, 54, Bridge Street, Worksop (4 <Jiar-3). 

E. G. Mills, 5, Como Road, Forest Hill, N. 

J.C. Liewelyn, The Vicarage, Ventnor, I.W. (2 shares), 
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GREAT CRICKET COMPETITION. 


PRIZES OF £1,000, £100, €25. 

Tue cricket matches nomed below will be played durin: the wock 
ending August 27th. To the reader who names the correct resu}t of all 
these matches we will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDs., 
In the event of two or more being correct the moncy will be divided. 

if no comperitor gives a quite correct solution TWENTY-FIVE 
POUNDS will be divided amongst those nearest. tween now ied 
the close of the cricket season any one competitor wins the: hiswhet 

unds prize in full three times we will make him a further preott uf 

NE THOUSAND POUNDS, 


Cricket Coupon No, 15. 


Matches to be played during week ending August 27th. Cross wf 
iq 


which you consider will be the losing club. For a draw don't crs: 
out either. Ifa tie,say so. Mat will only be considered as 
abandoned when a start is not made, 


1 Middlesex v 2 Lancashire. 4 

8 Gloucestershire v 4 Surrey. , 

5 Kent v 6 Essex. 

7 Sussex Vv 8 Yorkshire, 

9 Leicestershire v 10 Warwickshire. 
11 Surrey 2nd XI. v 12 Worcestershire. 
13 Wiltshire v 14 M.C.C. and Grou. 
15 Berkshire v 16 M.C.C. and Ground. 
17 Middlesex v 18 Kent. | 
19 Lancashire v 20 Derbyshire. 

21 Somerset v 22 Surrey. 
23 Hampshire v 24 Warwickshire. 
25 Yorkshire v 26 M.C.C. and Ground. 
27 Durham v 28 Lancashire 2nd XI. 
29 Wiltshire v 80 Surrey 2nd XI. 
Name...... aaveees seeenssoseiaes 

AdGdreSS.......045 crecccvccecccsces. 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 
In Pearson's Athletic Record published on Wednesday, August 
17th, you will tiad the past performances of the above clubs dealt 
with, and their comparative chances ia these matches fully 


discussed. 

THINGS TO REMEMBER. 

1, Coupons may be eent either from P.W. or the Athletic Recor). In 
the latter paper will be found valuable hiuts as to which si’e is 
likely to win, 

2, Nobody must enter for this competition who will not abide Ly the 
Editor's final decision, 

8, Allcoupons must reach us not later than Saturday, August -011-, first 
pote a envelope bearing a postmark later than Filay, 

ugust 19th, will be disqualified. 

4. Competitors should cut out the above coupon, score it as dircete, 
put their name and address in the space provided, and send to 

‘CRICKET No. 15.” Pearsou’s Buildings, HenricttaStreet, W.' . 


For the convenience of those who wish to make more than 
one attempt we have pronared separate coupons, which we wilt 
send by to applicants at the rate of twenty fora shilling. 
Those who want (hens must send postal orders for as many 
sheets of twenty as they require, and must jaciose a stamped 
addressed enve is will be sent by return aad are 
made available any week. The sheets may be cut up and 
the coupons used singly if desired. 


APPLICATIONS FOR COUPONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO C. ARTHUA 
PEARSON LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


The most interesting chat on “ Lovers’ Quarrels ” will be found in this week’s HOME NOTES. 


WEES ENDING 
Ave. 20, 1898. 


a NEW SERIAL STORY. - + = 

‘ (OSI—A MILLIONAIRE. 
CT a aaaed 

- A queer story of the adventures of a millionaire who 

‘h finds himself temporarily penniless in London. 

is : , BY 


iy : ... AUSTIN FRYERS... 


of APA eh eh el el er aPaPasasasns 


SUMMARY. 


y xcEBY-SurtH, of New York, a millionaire, on his voyage to 

"8, 1 one a Socialist, who warns him of the dangers he might 
‘miter if penniless and friendless in a great city. The milliovaire 

at, its at the warning, but is soon obbged to put it to the test, for he 
ned ‘o-rs 2 band-bag which contains his loose money, and his luggage has 
a ven sent on in advance to the Hotel Cosmopolis, London. Long 
es : lafore he reaches Euston he feels the pangs of hunger, which he is 
of uualle toappease, and then he is forced to walk to the hotel. ‘There he 
tuls that there are no spare rooms, and that his luggage bas becn seut 

nd lak to Euston, When he endeavours to explain his position to the 


Lanuter 60 ag to lunch at the hotel on credit he is treated as an 
‘spostor, and shown out unceremoniously. Then he calls on the 
er of the bank to which a draft had sent to his credit, but 
ob ‘wis that be is not furnished with sufficient peocts of his identity, and 
a eat await inquiries. But the manager of the hunk gives him hualf.o- 

crown, with which he is able to get a much-needed meal, after which he 

‘ails at the house of the American Minister, only to find that he is not in 
ur t.wn, and when in despair he begins to tell his story to the footman 
ho opens the door, that worthy tells him it is a ‘‘ chestnut " which is 
pit-lnd to him twenty timesaday. On the advice of a newsvenior he 
nauaces to pawn hig clothes in exchange for a sovereign and a shabby 
a vit, Dressed in the latter he endeavours to recure a bed at a private 


| hut ip disdainfully refused, and a pert ‘‘slavey’’ advi to 
ba ia ie dgiafoly rteeet, bel a Pere eT sce 
ne IID GOI RI PT 
CHAPTER XIV. 
; Tue Mivuionaire 18 Rossen. 
Jue millionaire hurried from the hotel. There was a 
new problem for him to solve, and he wanted to think it all 
os ont. For tho first time he was forced to consider the 
‘ig philosophy Sartor Resartus. It did not occur to him that 


in parting with his own suit of clothes he was shoughing 
the armour of his caste. No longer the millionaire, he was 
now not even respectable in appearance—he was not good 
enough to mix with the commercial travellers and provincial 
tourists who put up at Brown’s Temperance Hotel in Ports- 
mouth Terrace! ‘he plain-spoken Hebe had revealed the 
. situation to him in a moment when she informed him that a 
“Corfee shop” was now his mark. A Corfee shop! The 
g millionaire had a dim idea that it no longer meant the 
= literary resort of the days of Johnson and Hazlitt, but the 
i cheap restaurant of the lower orders. Indeed, if the 
. millionaire had only realised it, Hebe’s suggestion might 
have conveyed to him a still more objectionable taint. How- 
| ever, to ee ure all things are pure, and purity and ignorance 
al are mu : 

oN To a Corfee shop the millionaire would go; buthe thought 
anxiously of what lay before him on the morrow. It had 
ied heen his intention to return to the bank, as the manager 
et had promised to make inquiries, and he ho that with 
vi such machinery as an old-established institution like a bank 
might be ablo to avail itself of, for establishing the identity 
of clients, it would be in a far bettcr position to come to 
a assistance than any means which he himself could 
i devise, 
But now he thought the very fact of returning in a livery, 
which bore on it unmistakable evidence opposed to his 
cliims was a still further barrier to his success. He 
reflected in thankfulness that in parting with his clothes, 
he had secured a means of cabling to America. After all, 
the possession of the sovereign was assuredly worth more to 
him than any adventitious advantage to be derived from 
wearing superfine clothes with cmpty pockets. 
How he hugged the potent little coin. He rubbed it 
letweon his finger and thumb as though to make sure the 
superscription and medallion were correct. If he were en- 
deavouring to ascertain the date on the coin, he could not 
more lovingly caress it. He even felt its weight, as though 
fearful of some unaccountable diminution in value. With 
that twenty shillings how different he felt, to the almost 
hcpeless condition in which he had found himself that 
morning. After all it was lucky that he had not been 
welcomed at Brown’s Hotel. From his old experience of 
hotels, Brown’s had struck him as being comparatively 
iunnble, and therefore, he supposed, reasonable in its charges. 
But, after all, if it were so exclusive that a social abyss 
divided it from the “ Corfee shop,” its tariff might entrench 
dangerously on his sovereign so that as Hebe suggested, 

the “ Corfee shop” was after all, undoubtedly his mark. 
He had made for the direction in which he heard the roar 
-  (f traffic, as he knew that there lay the haunts of poorer 


» 


as 
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‘ nin, and that was undoubtedly where he would find a suit- 
= able Peers, arrays for the night. And yet, what a strange 

Position to be in, he thought, and he ran over in his mind 
oi na accidents of that morning—the journey in the train; 
alt the Painful longing at the si £t_the unbeautiful sight—of 
tly the eating-house in Euston ; his interviews with the 


managers of the Hotel Cosmopolis and the Bank; his 
adventureus trip to Lambeth ; and now, his rejection when, 


In for the first time during the long day, with money in his 
as pocket, he applies for rest and shelton and is ig 
the ' He held the sovereign in the palm of his hand, and 
hi, “ae at it in the fitful glare of a gas-lamp. It was, he 
ie : - ected, the materialised history of one of the most event- 

ul days that even a millionaire could command. If he 
ee culy dared, he would retain that sovereign and keep it as a 
2 ee of this most curious page of his life. He 
- , ‘lressed it by turns in entreaty and again in rebuke, In 
vitt ih Mr, Pownceby-Smith, seeing in the possession of the 
ng. — gold coin a way out of his difficulties, was for the 
4 rst time beginning ‘to realise the grim humour of the 
a Situation. In this unit of his fortunes was vested a greater 
ad potentiality than, so far as he could command it, lay 4n 
a © vast remainder of his possessions. Three shillings, he 
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argued to himself, must cover supper and a breakfast if he 
could possibly find a coffce-shop that would at this scale 
minister to his requirements. 
shillings as a connecting link with his divorced wealth. 


That would leave seventcen 


A gaunt, ragged, half-starved urchin eyed the millionaire 


and sidled up to him. 


“Give us a copper, sir,” said he; and as he held up his 


aticnuated fist he glanced at the millionaire’s open hand 
and saw the coin. 
fully. 
already the urchin was careering down the street at full 
speed, the sovercign safely in his possession ; Mr. Pownccby- 


Instantly he grabbed at it and success- 
The millionaire shricked. But ’twas useless, for 


Smith in full pursuit behind, and shricking out “ stop thief ! 


stop thief!” The urchin disappeared round the corner of 
bie cog and the millionaire panting and almost exhausted 
‘ollowed. 


But when he reached the corner the urchin was no longer 


in sight. Opposite him were two turnings and a narrow 
alley. Several persons appeared in each, but in none of 


them could the millionaire recognise the juvenile high- 
wayman. 

A policeman was standing at a further corner, and the 
millionaire hastened excitedly across to him. 

“Did you see a boy,” ho panted, “running past here? 
He has stolen a sovereign from me half a minute ago.” 

The millionaire was excited and clutched the policeman 
by the sleeve, trying to arouse in that dignificd official a 
full sense of the enormity of the offence that had been 
committed. The policeman resented the familiarity, and, 
shaking off the millionaire, refused to allow his official 
equanimity to be ruffled. 

“I saw three boys, perhaps four, run by here within the 
last minute. Which one of the three or four stole your 
sovereign? And where did you get the sovereign? Come, 
none of yer ’ank, you know.” 

“T assure you,” said the millionaire passionately, “that I 
was looking at a coin in my hand round the corner, anda 
boy jum up, snatched it from me, and ran away.” 

“Well, just fancy being idiot cnough to holdacein in 
your hand. Why didn’t you keep it in your pocket ?” 

“Oh, cannot you help me?” wailed the millionaire ; “ it 
was all I had in the world.” 

“Well, you find him and give him in charge, and I'll 
take him to the station. That’s all I can do for you.” 

The millionaire saw it was uscless to plead further with 
the representative of the law. Indced, that burly official 
turred away in such a decided manner that Mr. Pownceby- 
Smith was rather afraid of again approaching him. He 
looked anxiously along the three thoroughfares which the 
boy had to choose from in his flight. For more than half- 
an-hour he continued to explore them, but without success, 
and then, utterly dejected, he sank on one of the seats 
tg by a considerate County Council, and burying his 

ead in his arms, he sobbed like a child, 


CHAPTER XY. 
Tue Minrionarre Surs At FREsco. 

TuEke is a state of coma caused by the exhaustion of 

icf in which the senscs are perfectly alert if aroused, but 
in which they enjoy a respite from the exercise of their 
faculties should nothing happen to disturb them. In this 
coma the millionaire sat, after his sobs had subsided, with 
his head buried in his arms as he leant on the back of the 
seat. 

He was conscious, in a dim sort of way, of his loss; 
he knew too that the terrible problem of the night lay 
before him and that he should be up and doing; but it was 
so much better to lie quite still and do nothing: not even 
think. The wind was sighing in a droary mournful key 
through the swaying branches of tho trees inside the 
square—it was soothing as the song of birds in the 
distance; the far rumble of the continuous traffic broke 
dully in his ears—it was musical as the beating of surf on 
a far-away shore. The millionaire, had the choice been put 
to him, would have elected to remain there until his soul 

sed into the dreamless night, rather than awake to 
fess the struggle and anxiety of a fight for existence. He 
almost snarled when a sympathetic voice sounded in his ear, 
anda hand was laid gently on his shoulder. He did not 
look up, and felt inclined to ask in a temper to be left 
in 


nd then it occurred to him that it might be 
some agent from the many missions who annually absorb 
large revenues to promote works for the relief of the 
destitute and the succour of the despairing. Porhaps it 
might be even one of the charitably disposed of his own 
class coming with a heart of mercy to find the skelterless 
and outcast and help them. 

Rousing himeelf, he looked up, Lut ho shivered when hoe 
saw the figure that was bending over him. It was that of 
a woman of about fifty. Her coarse hair hung in folds 
over a dirty and wrinkled brow; her face was weather- 
stained and bore allthe hideous marksof rough usage, neglect, 
and dissipation. Her clothes were a mass of rags, deriving 
their warmth mainly from encrusted filth. A bonnct, out 
of all shape and form, and hanging on the side of her head, 
completed one of those familiar uncommunicable figures 
who haunt the shadows of grent cities, the odium and the 
contempt of their fellow-creaturcs. For them is no kind- 
ness or encouragement, no hope and no pity; their portion 
is an oath and a kick when they dare to encroach on the 
living circles; social lepers that they are, their claim to 
humanity has been forgotten, and missions to she'l light in 
darkness, and comfort on despair, know not of their exis- 
tence, or knowing it, care not. 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith recognised the type of creature 
bending over him, and recognising it, he shrunk from the 
contact as he would from that of a ghoul that had sprung 
on him suddenly out of tho darkness. 

“You seem ’ard ’it, old pal,” said tho woman. “Can I 
’elp you?” 

How blessed and grateful is the offer of even powerless 
assistance; the spirit of sympathy it breathes is itself 
balm to the heart. It mollitied the resentment of the 
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millionaire against the hideous creature, althoush it did 
not lessen his repugnance. 

“‘ You can’t help me,” said he, “ but I thank you for your 
kindness.” 

“ Now don’t be too sure,” said she, and the millionaire 
looked up surprised, the woman in adopting a firm tono 
dropping the twang of the strect dialect. “I don’t think 
you ‘ave often dossed on a street bench before, an’ your 
‘ands don't scem to go very well with the clothes you ‘ave 
on.” 

“No,” said the millionaire, “that is quite truc. I am 
down on my luck, and in a very sorry plight, but —lhut— 
well, you can’t help it, can you?” 

“ Are you ‘ungry #” 

“ Ver "id 

“Well, I can ’elp that!” 

The millionaire looked at her wistfully. 

“ Tha’s all rizht,” said she. © Ieawn't give you a doss, 
bt Lean give you somethin’ to cat. Ere, come along tothe 
stall, 

“Tho stall——” 

“Oh, lor’, you’ll stawrve, if I don’ look after you. ’Ere, 
come along.” 

The millionaire rose and followed ler, She trudged 
along in front, a shapeless outline, her heels showing 
through her shoes and stockings, and the former flapping 
loosely against the flags at every step. 

“The stall” stood at a cornor of the square, and its pro- 
priector, a beefy individual, had just served two urchins with 
steaming coffee and bread, which they were devouring with 
the zest of famine. They were each s» like the boy who had 
made away with his sovereign, that tho millionaire started 
as hesaw them, but a second glance si.owed that the like- 
ness lay merely in their common wretched aspect. 

“’Ello’ Sal,” eaid the stall-keeper, as the millionaire’s 
escort got within the range of the naphtha lamps, “’ave you 
got a mash ¢” 

“T’ve got a tanner,” said Sal, “an’ so you needn’t flurry 
your fat about wot don’t concern you.” 

“Well, wot do you want?” 

“Never you mind,” returned Sal. “ You just keep your 
place, an’ wait till customers as ‘onowrs you hy comin’ to 
your bloomin’ stall, chooses to tell you what they want?” 

“ Go it, go it,” caid the merchant. 

“T will go it, you (several adjectives).” 

“ Blest if I’ll serve you, if you don’t keep a civil tongue 
in your ead.” 

“Not serve me?” shricked Sal. ‘“ Why, if you wasn't to 
serve me, I’d smash you and your stall, if I got five years 
for it.” 

The millionaire, in spite of his hunger, was tempted to 
go away; and yet he could not help noticing that the 
urchins who were feeding at the board took not the slightest 
notice of the colloquy that was passing ; had it been a dis- 
cussion of the weather it could not, apparently, have had 
less interest for them. 

Sal’s threat appeared to have a soothing effect on the 
caterer. 

“ All right, Sal,” said he, “you know I didn’t mean it, 
on’y you do rile one sso——” 

“Then you should keep your mouth shut. Who arsl:ced 
you to any remarks on my friend or me? ” 

“ Well, it’s all over now, Sal; wut can I git you?” 

“TI want a big cup of corfee.” 

The thought occurred to the millionaire that he had 
fallen even below the mark Hebe had set forhim. This was 
not even a ‘“‘corfec-shop!” 

“Four doorsteps,” continued Sal, “and twoeggs. That’s 
atanner, an’ mind you jolly well giv’ me vally for my 
money.” 

The coffee was boiled out of all taste, it was poor in 
quality, and it was smoky, but the millionaire thought ho 
had never tasted mocha more delicious. And how soft and 
agreeable was the scaly bread, and what a luscious and 
delicious flavour the staleeggs had! ‘lhe millionaire never 
enjoyed a meal better in his lifo. It brought him more 
satisfaction than his dinner “ally cart,” because then he had 
suffered from an exhaustion of hunger which had almost 
destroyed the power of enjoyment, whereas now ho was 
merely sating a voraciously whetted appetite. 

Sal walked into the shadows while the millionaire was 
eating. When he turned away froin the stall she rejoined 
him. 

“Well,” said she, with a laugh, “do you fecl better 
now ?” 

“Yes, thank you,” replied Mr. Pownceby-Smith. 
much better.” 

“Come and sit down for a few minutes,” said she, moving 
towards the seat. ‘It’s al’ays best w’en you've gone a lons 
time without. It’s early yet.” 

Big Ben at the moment began to chime eleven. 


“T feel 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Tue MiLiionarre Sees Srort. 


Tue millionaire felt the wisdom of the advice, but in 
obeying it he had further reasons. In the first place he did 
not know where else to go, and then he thought it probable 
that this bedraggled patron might still further add to his 
indebtedness by advising him out of the store of her 
obviously vast experience what was the next thing a 
destitute man could do. She bore unmistakable evidence 
of being able to offer expert directions on the subject. 

“I don't know how I can repay you for your kindness,” 
said Mr. Pownceby-Smith taking his seat, while his com- 
panion pulled her ragged shawl closer about her neck. 
“But don’t let me keep you too long. You may want to bo 
getting home.” 

“ Where?” asked his companion ina high note of surprise. 

“Home!” 

“Got no ’ome.” 

“You have no home?” said the millionaire, and then he 
hesitated a moment. “But—but—excuse me, but how or 
where are you going to spend the night.” 

“Don’t know; don’t care. That’s easy, ain't it P” 
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“ You—you surprise me,” exclaimed the millionairo. 

“Ah! you ain’t usod to it—yet. It’s al’ays surprisin’ at 
first, but it comes nat’ral enough intime. When | had that 
tanner just before I saw you, I was just thinkin’ to myself; 
:hall I’ave somethin’ to eat, semcthin’ to drink, or shall I 
‘ave a bed. All worry you sce, an’ worry ain’t no good to 
aiyone. I secs you an’ there’s an end o’ the tanner, and an 
end o’ the worry.” 

The millionaire was learning @ great many now things, 
and among them was the strange madness which induced a 
uuserublo creature like this to spend all she had ona 
starving stranger and go hungry and houscless herself for 
want of it. 

“IT fel very guilty,” said he, “to think that I deprived 
you of tho means of getting food and shelter——” 

“Don’t worry about that” said she, hitching up her 
shawl to cover a huge rent which bared her neck. “It’s 
elmost a dead cert that I’d ‘ave spent it in drink.” 

“And your charity was greater than even your love of 
drink,” said the millionaire musingly. 

“Tsay, but you'ro a rum ’un to be out like this. ’Ow did 
you come to it? Out on ticket, and badgered by the 
coppers is it? But it cawn’t be thet. Your ‘ands ain’t 
done no oakum pickin’ or breakin’ stoncs ; ow is it?” 

“Tam nota poor inan by any means” said Pownceby- 
Smith, “but my friends arc-—are out of town, and not having 
any moncy with me, 1 am ix sore straits until they return. 
‘lo-morrow I shall most probably be a rich man.” 

“Oh rot!” said the lady with vehemence, “wot’s the 
good of pitchin’ that yarn to me?” 

“None,” said the millionaire, a trifle testily, “but you 
asked for it.” 

“But ’ow ’ave you got them worn-out slop clothes if 
you've only come down a day or two?” 

“TI sold my own ton pawnbroker,” replied Mr. Pownceby- 
Smith, “for a sovervign and this suit, and just round the 
corner, as I was louking at the coin, a boy snatched it from 
me.” 

The woman burst into a fit of hearty laughter. 

“ Well, cf all the storics I ever ’eard this takes it.” 

“ You don’t believe me?” asked the millionaire, wonder- 
ing if anyone over again would believe anything he said, 

“TI do,” enid she, “and that’s w’y I’m laughin’.” 

The millionaire felt relieved, and then his curiosity in 
the new phase of life revealed to him by his companion 
prompted him to question her further. 

“Where do you think it likely that you’ll spend the 
night?” = 

“ Don’t know; don’t care.” 

“ And I have taken from you all your money; how will 
you get anything to cat?” 

“Prig it, p'raps; do without it if I can’t. May find a 
mug tc giv’ mea few coppers for fear I’d dirt his shirt- 
front or swear at him.” 

“ But suppose it is not enough to pay for a bed, what 
will you do?” 

“Get drunk with it. That’s the best of drink, that a 
little of it knocks you over w'en you got no food. It’s all 
right when you're drunk; you don’t want neither food nor 
hed then.” 

“And where would you sleep even then ? ” 

“ W’ere you fall.” 

“But you might be locked up!” 

© Well?” 

Theo millionaire recognised the philosophy of the remark. 

“T’ve bin locked up ‘underds of times,” continued the 
woman. “* Cock-ey’d Sal’ is well-known to the police-courts, 
but I ain't no more cock-eyed than you. But it don’t 
matter. Nothin’ matters!” 

‘The curivus creaturo puzzled and interested tho 
millionaire in spite of himself. 

“TI can't help thinking ” said he, “that at some time or 
other in your life your circumstances were very different. 
I think you have been well-cducated——” 

“Je suis—je suis—je suis—n'importe—oh hang! I forget 
it. ‘There’s heaps of ’em in the gutter” said she, “who 
have learnt books only and never learnt anything about 
life, an’ then they go smash when they’ve got to face it.” 

“Tam really a wealthy man,” said Mr. Pownceby-Smith. 
“Now I can do nothing, and even to-morrow may not be 
quite ready, but in couple of days all that money can do 
will be in my power, Will you let mo lift you out of this 
wretch——” 

“Chuck it, chuck it, I’m not going to stand preaching’. 
I’m fifty, unless I’ve lost count, and for thirty years I’ve 
swore and drans,and drank and swore. Would you like 
to hear me swear? There's no one can come within a mile 
o’ Cock-cey’d Sal when she starts——” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t,” and Mr, Pownceby-Smith 
turned away, and a big tear stole into his eyes. He could 
picture to himself the miserable creature studying how most 
effectually to preserve the chastisement of reprobation, and 
he vaguely regarded the action as a calculated one to stifle 
st whisper of conscience, or the harbouring of a 

hope. 

“You'll come to it yourself in time,” said she. “We all 
begin like you, trying to it back, trying to git back, an’ 
you sink an’ sink, and swear an’ drink, an’ then you don’t 
care. It’s all the same; overything! ” 

“ And this night for you, penniless at eleven o'clock, is 
no worse than—than other nights you have spent ? ” 

“ It’s better'n most, for I’ve cat nothin’ since mornin’ an’ 
even a penny ’11 send me blind.” 

“So you're ’ere agen ara you?” said a harsh voice behind 
them, and tho millionaire, looking up, saw o young and 
burly policeman pushing his wretched companion with a 
shove that was half a blow. Sho was taken by surprise, and 
fell forward, a helpless heap in the gutter by the kerb. A 
second policeman who s by laughed at the fun. 

“ Curse you,” she shrieked, as she endeavoured to rise. 
“Curse you. May you ——” 

The millionaire shuddered, and went to her assistance, 

“Go away you fool,” she hissed in his ear, as she 

a him away from her. “They’lllock you up, too, if you 
on’ \ 
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“ Now then, Sal, git along out o’ this. We've ’ad enough 
o’ you about ’ere.” 

As the policeman spoke, he caught her roughly by the 
shoulder, and flung her across towards hiscompanion. That 
worthy stepped alertly on one side and, sending his leg out 
in a sweeping direction, he knocked her off her tottering 
supports, and sent her down in a heap, the fall resounding 
with a sickening thud that made tho millionaire’s heart 
stand still. 

Ho was about to protest, when a woman of the same class 
as the victim held him back. 

“Don’t you s’y nothin’,” said she, “or they’ll knock you 
about, too, an’ run youin. "S'ain’t no use doin’ nothin’, an 
it’s best to kecp yer mahth shet.” 

When Sal recovered hersclf she poured out on her perse- 
cutors a volume of wrathful abuse, and flew at them like a 
wild cat. But her assaults were of no avail. As she 
approached onc stalwart officer, he either checked her carcer 
with a blow, or his companion sent her sprawling witha 
kick, amid tho jecrs and laughter of a fair-sized crowd 
which had now coliected. The one-sided game with this 
wretched, human football lasted several minutes, before 
tho officers were tired of the sport, and dragged her away, 
scarce able to shrick oaths through the blood, to be thrown 
in a cell for tho night, to be immolated on the altar of the 
law in the morning. 

The millionaire, well-nigh sick with the horror of the 
common incident which was so new to him, turned away 
as the jeering crowd followed the policemen and their victim. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE MILLIONAIRE GOFS TO THE WORKHOUSE. 

As he went round the squire seeking for an outict in 
the opposite direction to that taken by the police, he came 
on an urchin, who was crouching by the railings, sobbing. 
The millionaire was inclined to pass on, but some irre- 
sistible impulse impelled him to pause. He was getting 
intimately acquainted with misery, and it seumed to possess 
a power of appeal to him which was stronger than it had 
ever exercised before. 

“ What is tho matter, my little man?” hc asked. 

“Nothin’,” was the reply between the subs. 

“Oh, come,” said Mr. Pownceby-Smith, kindly. “ You 
wouldn't be crying for nothing.” 

““Never mind.” 

“ But Ido mind. I don’t like to see little boys out in 
the street crying at this time of night. Why don’t you go 
home?” 

“Got no ’omo.” 

“ Do you mean to say you have no parents?” 

“ Dad’s chucked me out, an'--an’—gone on the booze.” 

“But your mother?” 

“T don’t know w’ere sho is, ’E knocked ’er abaht.” 

“ Why was it?” 

“ Becos I’d—l’d—a suvering, an’ the’ wos a fight over it.” 

The millionaire scized the boy by the arm and dragged 
him into the light. 

“You wretched little boy,” said he. “You stole that 
sovereign from me.” 

The boy began to blubber afresh, and this time it was 
solely from personal fear. 

“T couldn't ’elp it, sir, I couldn’t ’elp it.” 

“Don’t tell me you couldn't help it,” said Mr. Pownceby- 
Smith, indignantly. “ Do ge know, you wretched little 
boy, that owing to your theft, I haven't got a farthing, and 
that I’'vo no idea—no idea whatsoever—how I am to spend 
the night.” 

The boy blubbered more than ever. “Oh please sir, don’t 
lock me up. I’ never do it again, sir.” 

“ What have you done with it?” asked the millionaire. 

“ Please sir, I took it *omean’ I giv’ it to mother, an’ that 
was ’ow all the trouble ’appened ; for fathor knocked ‘er down 
and took it from ’er, and then ’e kicked me haht, an’ said 
’e’d murder mo if I went back agen, because I took mother’s 

t.” 

“Then is there absolutely no hope of my getting back 
my bs oie If I promise to forgive you, will you tell me 
how to get back my sovereign?” 

“Git it back from fawther!” asked tho}boy, checking his 
tears in his amazement. 

“ Yes.” 

“Cawn't git nothin’ from fawther!” said he, decidedly. 

The millionaire felt that the position was hopeless. 'The 
loss of the sovereign had contrived to make yet another 
homeless for that night, and that other almost a babe. 

He could neither derive comfort nor deduce a moral 
from the circumstances, He was a speck on the eddy 
and must go with the whirl. 80 he released the boy who 
disappeared over the crest of tho darkness, and he con- 
tinued his aimless way. 

It must bo approaching midnight, and his mind was 
racked with conjectures as to how he ‘might spend the in- 
tervening hours, until he started on foiting the possi- 
bilities of another day. It never ccened to him as possible 
that he could remain in the streets all night; he viewed it 
as an alsolute necessity that the night-hours must be spent 
under a roof. 

But then, as Sal had reminded him, he was inexperienced 
in the sort of life he was now leading. 

He had not, as yet, got over the horror and surprise the 
unexpected treatment of Sal had occasioned him. Had it 
not been for that he would have felt more anxious, conscious 
as he was, that the hands of the clock were slowly but 
surely creeping up to the stroke of midnight. Stranger 
that he was, not only to his experiences, but also to London, 
he knew that if he must learn, it must be of those who 
knew. But to whom should he turn? The respectable 
citizen feared he was begging ; from the disreputable he 
shrunk ; and of the policeman he was now positively afraid, 
remembering that ho no longer was shielded by the 
influence of fine raiment. And yet he knew it was hope- 
less to roam on aimlessly as he was now doing. 

At this moment, Algal & man of comfortable appearance 
approaching him. e millionaire mustered resolution 
enough to address him: = 
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“Sir——” The man stopped, and so did the millionai-:. 
Tho words he had arranged to utter stuck in his throat. 

“ Woll, my good man,” said the stranger encourasi:;.:}y 
and the millionaire felt encouraged. a 

“T hope you will excuse me,” commenced the millionair: 
and then he stuck again. 

“ Certainly. Tell me your trouble.” 

“T am a stranger in London.” 

“ Ah! and London is such a wilderness,” and the stray: 
sighed. 

“IT am homeless, and penniless, can you help mo?” 

“My advice is at your service, my poor fellow.” 

“That is what I need,” said Mr. Pownceby-Smith. 

ue ae es are worth helping” said the stranger. <: 
would advise you, my good friend, to be firm in your ]. «... 
of adversity and not to be tempted to step aside from ;: 
path that is inoffensive; let your life be as a sx. + 
savour——” 

“There is no likelihood of my being tempted t. «1. 
wickedness,” said Mr. Pownceby-Smith, “the advice I 1: 
is that which will point out to mo where I am to get a by» 
to-night.” 

«And who am I that I should pretend to know! x, 
little versed am I in worldly affairs that I could n+ 
presume to interfere in them, What material help I ci 
render to those less fortunate in the world’s goods than | 
am,I place in the hands of the Charity Organiza‘ :: 
Society who will see that it reaches only the deservins. 11 
you go to the Charity Organization Society they w:)! 
inquire into your case. The hours are ten to four——” 

“What is tho good of ten to four hoursto me! Whe. 
am I to sleep to-night?” 

“My good friend, how can I tell?” 

“You are either a fool or a hypocrite, I don’t 1... :. 
which,” said Mr. Pownceby-Smith, passing on indiznni'’s 

The stranger threw up his hands in horror and hasier | 
away. 

A workman trudging homeward, his tools on his Inc’. 
struck the millionaire as being a likely one to assist, #1! 
he addressed him. 

“Don’t think I want anything from you,” said he, whi 
he had explained his position. “I merely wish 1. 
know if you can tell me of any resource under the cireu- 
stances.” 

“Well, mate, it’ll come ‘ard with you, I’m thinkin’; but 
I suppose what can’t be cured must bo endured, as thu 
sayin’ is. The only resource, as [ can see, is the ‘ouse.” 

“What house ?” asked the millionaire. 

“The Work’us, 0’ course. The Casual Ward.” 

“Can I demand admittance there ?” 

And Mr. Pownceby-Smith grimly determined to Lite t]- 
dust by availing himself of any resource soonerthan succum! 

“ Well, under the law, I b’lieve you can demand it, bit 
w’en you've got to do with the law, they don’t care mu 
for the law theirselves; so as it’s lyte, I'd advise yout - 
arsk a policeman to go to the door with you.” 

“T will,” said the millionaire. “Can you direct me t-: - 
to the workhouse ?” 

“Well, St. Andrew’s is the nearest. If you keep dew : 
there as stryte as hever you kin go, it will tyke you un. 
it, and then you had better inqui in.” 

“Thank you very much,” said the millionaire. “G0. 
night,” and with elate steps he hurried down the roa'l 1 


the workhouse, 
(To be continued.) 


Result of Accident Gompetit’« : 


Tue prize of a solid silver pencil-case in the above .om- 
pee has boen awarded to H. Ross, 8 Dean Terri... 

dinburgh, who sent in the following : 

It was in Smyrna, where most of the strects are - 
narrow that there is not sufficient room for one cart tu )a-< 
another. Near the end of one of these streets in front 
a windowless fruit shop presided over by a squatting Turi, 
a donkey-cart was blocking the way, and from the ctl: : 
end ap da string of camels, led, as is customary. | ¥ 
the tallest of their number. There was no foom for t!.- 
camels to pass tho donkey cart, but the leador, evidently « 
animal accustomed to overcome small difficulties, marcli |! 
stolidly on, and on reaching the donkey cart moved a litt: 
to one side, then kneeling, placed his shoulders under t! : 
cart, and with one heave hurled cart and donkey intot:. 
open fruit shop. The action scarcely occupied five secu! 
and the carats pursued their way in philosophic p=. 
heedless of the imprecations cast on their ancestory by t!:: 
onmeagrs Turk. 
Gold plated pencil-cases have been awarded to t:” 
following fifty : 
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A Talented House Agent. 


Mrs. HomesegKER: “ You certainly don’t expect 
anybody to take this house P Why, the floors all run 
bill!” 
a ent (a smart man): “It was built in that way on 
urpose, mum, to keep peace in the family. Greatest 
invention of the , mum.” : : 
Mrs. Homeseeker: “Keep peace in the family? 
What do you mean P as setae 
Acent: “It’s all right, mum—nothing like it. When- 
ever your husband drops his collar-buttons, they'll roll 
down to that wall, and he'll always know where to find 
‘em.” 


A Sudden Change. 


Ar a drapery sale recently, two ladies got hold of 
what they thought to be the last pair of cheap gloves at 
the same moment. Each gave a pull—a lo pull and 
a pull together. The gloves did not part, and one lady 
tartly remarked : 

“I got hold of them first.” 

“] beg your pardon, madam, I was the first one.” 

Then each gave another pull at the gloves. 

“ Ladies,” said the assistant, who had observed them, 
« we have six dozen of those came gloves.” 

“I’m sure I don’t want them,” snapped one of the 
ladies, as she released her hold of the gloves. 

“They're miles too big for me,” retorted the other, as 
she dropped them on the counter. 


A Savoury Dish. 


In the good old days, before railways were made, 
regiments of the line, when vacating their quarters for 
new ones, had to take money to buy their own provisions, 
and an officer d round every night to see that they 
had done so. But there are always thirsty folk in every 
regiment, and the gallant 21st was no exception to the 


rule. 
Instead of bg bad food, three of the soldiers spent 
their money on drink, and what to do they knew not, as 
the officer would soon be round. Seeing a pair of mole- 
skin trousers lying near, a bright idea struck one of 
them, and he popped the trousers in the pot. The 
officer duly arrived, and asked what they were having 
for supper. 

“Tripe, sir,” came the ready answer. 

“ Very nice dish, and I hope you will enjoy it,” said 
the officer; “but” (stirring round the contents of the 
pot), he asked, “ when did tripe begin to wear buttons ?” 


_ Oh 


Always the Way. 

CLIFFORD Harrison has his own ideas of the “ total 
depravity of inanimate things.” He says that it is 
usually fatal to introduce an effective pause into a 
recitation, for something is sure to mar it. He adds, 
very pisinttrely indeed : 

If lam reciting in a hall where there is a striking 
clock, or past which a train runs with shriek and roar, 
I know that striking clock and shrieking train will make 
themselves heard at a moment when it is most impor- 
tant for me to have unbroken silence. 

I once wrote some verses for recitation, into which I 
Was so injudiciousas to put a sudden exclamation : 

“Listen! What is that P” 

I might have known what would happen. Clocks 
chimed, doors slammed, especial trains screamed, old 
gentlemen coughed, some one was convulsed with an 
urepressible sneeze, dogs came from distant parts on 
purpose to bark, candle-shades fell off, a waiter dropped 
a tray and teacups, a baby cried, and a deaf old Alay 
was heard to say to her neighbour : 

“ Would half a cucumber be of any use?” 

I learned bitter wisdom, and cut the passage out. 
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UNsENTIMENTAL.—Mr. Poeticus (entering cheer- 
fully) “ My love is like the red, red rose! ” 

18. Poeticus (looking up from the stove): ‘“ You'd 
look too, you lazy scribbler, if you'd been bending 
over a frying-pan for twenty minutes.” 

——t fa 
" Letting THE Cat Our oF THE Bac.—Young Lady: 
he should like to embroider a nice pair of slippers as a 
irthday present for my aunt.” 
Shopman : “We aeppen to be quite out of new 
eee just now. ouldn’t something else do as 
Young Lady: “Perhaps a cigar case.” 
eet fe 


A GENTLEMAN, who had been travelling in France, 
elated that in Paris the barber who was Sparing him 
tepped two or three times upon the side of his foot. At 

st the customer called out: ‘ 

“Please don’t do that any more! I have a corn.” 

sametly what I was trying to find out, monsieur,” 
eal hve barber blandly. “We have an excellent pre- 
Boa for removing corns for sale at one franc per 
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THE LAST LAP. 


Maprip ieee a bicycle club the members of 
under eight years of age. 


THE Mile record has been broken twenty-two times 


by fifteen different men within the last eight years. 


THE wearing of long hat-pins is a source of danger 


ee cyclists—and others whom they happen to run 
into. 


Satt scale is largely uscd upon the main roads of the 


county of Cheshire, and is said to greatly improve the 
surfaces. 


THE pneumatic tyre was first invented by a Mr. 
William ‘hompson, who took out a patent for the 
device in 1846, 


THE first woman to ride a bicycle was Mrs. W. C. 
Smith, whose husband was the inventor of the drop- 


frame bicycle. Mrs. Smith's first machine weighed sixty 


pounds, 


IN one of the recent monthly lists of candidates for 
membership to the C.T.C., the lage proportion of one 
in ten of 1,000 male applicants was a clergyman or Free 
Church minister, 


THE biggest cycle run on record was organised in 
America; 2,300 members of the cycling clubs of Phila- 
delphia participated in a run over 120 miles, and 1,687 
completed the distance. 


FRANK SHORLAND rode 414 miles in his first Twenty- 
four Hours’ Race, which took place in 1892. Last year 
Cordang covered 616 miles, beating Shorlund’s record 
by more than eight miles an hour. 


THE races for the World's Championships will Le held 
in Vienna next year, and in 1899 Canada will be the 
venue. Paris will have them as anadditional attraction 
to the great exhibition in 1900, 


INDIA must be a paradise for the “no light” brigade. 
There are laws in India compelling the cyclist to carry 
a light, but as most of the constables are natives, and 
the cyclists are white, arrests are very rare. 


DERBYSHIRE possesses the best finger-posts in 
England. The posts throughout the peak county have 
metal arms on which the letters are painted in red. The 

sts are white and it is possible to read the directions 
in the dark. 


THE roads in New Zealand are almost perfect for 
cycling. The pastime is extremely popular, and it is 
said that the city of Christchurch has a larger propor- 
tion of cyclists to its population than any other place 
in the world. 


Many tourists in France speak of the great number 
of times their tyres were punctured. It is stated that 
the cause is generally found to be small nails which 
are dropped from the soles of the wooden shoes worn 
by the peasants. 


Tue method of testing the hardness of steel balls in 
use in Germany is to drop the balls from a fixed height 
on a glass plate set at an angle. If properly tempered, 
they rebound into one receptacle, and if they are too 
soft, they drop into another. 


Lapry cyclists find progress difficult in the strects of 
Cairo, unless they are preceded on foot by a dragoman, 
who clears a way by the aid of a very serviceable stick, 
which is used freely and indiscriminately on the ob- 
structing donkeys, dogs, and children. 


Sonus things are managed better in France. The 
question of the carriage of bicycles was there settled by 
the Minister of Public Works issuing an order to the 
railway companies, directing them to remove from 
their schedules of rates all mention of bicycles. 


WHEN a man walks a mile, he takes on an average 
2,263 steps, lifting the weight of his body with each 
step. en he rides a bicycle of the average gear, he 
covers a mile with the equivalent of only 627 steps, 
requires no force, bears no burden, and covers the same 
distance in less than one-third the time. 


A CYCLIST whom an unlucky accident gave plenty of 
leisure has calculated that the total number of miles 
ridden last year upon cycles throughout the world 
amounted to more than twice the distance between the 
earth and the sun. The number of revolutions of the 

dals would be 150,000,000,000, and the oil used for 
ubricating and illuminating would fill 10,000 barrels. 


In these notes we recently stated that the Pickwick 
Bicycle Club is the oldest cycling club in existence, and 
Mr. Richard Johnstone points out that the words “in 
England” should have been added. The Pickwick 
Bicycle Club, whose headquarters are in London, was 
founded in 1881, but the club of which Mr. Johnstone 
is captain, the Edinburgh Amateur Bicycling Club, was 
formed on March 16th, 1870, and has remained inactive 
existence ever since, though it was originally known as 
the Edinburgh Velocipede Club. 


-_ 


} Insurance Copon, which covers 
yo them to the extent of £100. 
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What’s the Use of Her? 


An English officer and his wife, while traveling 
through Asia Minor, came across an encampmceut of 
Turcomans. The men were absent, watching over their 
flocks, and only the women, large-boned, and huge- 
limbed, were ut home. . 

They looked with contempt at the small British lady, 
and could not refrain their astonishment when they saw 
that she, instead of waiting upon her husband, w:s 
waited on by him. 

“We never saw such a useless thing before,” they 
said. “ What is she good for?” 


$ 
A Commercial Transaction. 


Sue was un aristocratic but vinegar-faced lady, and 
she had called cn her friend, Mrs. Grindstone. 

“ He’s a charming little fellow, Mrs. Grindstone,” she 
said, referring to Willie Grindstone junior. “ Only five 
years old, you say? You'll give me a kiss, won't you, 
Willie P” 

Willie did not evince any signs of eagerness to comply 
with the request, but he kissed her. 

“That’s a good boy,” suid the visitor; “but what are 
you holding in your hand so tightly P” 

“It’s a shilling mamma give me,” said the truthful 
Willie; “she said she ’spected you'd want to kiss me, 
and I told her I wouldn’t do it for less,” 


eet fe 
That Settled Him. 


A RATHER loudly-dressed “ gentleman” stepped into 
the necktie department of a big sbop the other after- 
noon, and in a supercilious tone that would have nettlcd 
a preven image into anger, uttered the single mandatory 
word : 

“Neckties!” 

Then he threw back his head as if the assistant was 
entirely beneath his notice. This top-lofty air aggravated 
the assistant, but he quietly displayed a number of late 
patterns with a deferential air. ; 

“These,” said he, obsequiously, “are the very newest 
thing, and are excellent quality at a shilling.” 

“A shilling!” haughtily snapped the customer; “a 
shilling! Do I look like a man who would wear a shil- 
od pene Is there anything about me to indicate 

at I——’ 

“I beg your don, sir,” meekly interposed the 
assistant, ‘the sixpenny counter is at the other end of 


the room.” 
—_—_——_—_~» $ 


Mastering the Situation. 


THE diffident young man had wanted to propose to 
the girl, but for the life of him he did not know how to 
aban it. He read books on the subject, and sought 
information from men who had experience; and whilo 
the theories were admirable, in every instance he found 
that the practice thereof was a different thing. 

He was walking with her one evening, thinking over 
these things, when her shoe became untied. She stuck 
out her pretty little boot witha smile, looked down at it, 
and he fell on his knees and tied the lace. Then he walked 
on with her, and the shoe became untied again. The 
third time it happened he was ready as before. 

“See if you can’t tie a knot that will stick,” she said, 
as he worked away at it. 

He looked up at her tenderly. 

“Tf I can’t I know a man = oA can,” he said. 

“ Do you want him to tie it?” she asked coquettishly, 

“ Yes,” he replied. 

She jerked her foot away. 

He smiled to himself. 

“It’s the parson,” he said, and he rose to his feet and 
finished the work. 


————. 3 ——___. 


A FRENCH lady, of very elegant figure, was recently 
asked why she always bad such enormously stout 
servants. Her answer was characteristic : 

“To prevent them wearing my clothes when I am 
away from home.” 

——— 2 ae 


“It beats me,” mused the modern theatre manager; 
“this here William Shakespeare wrote the play of 
Hamlet, in which Ophelia gets drowned, yet he 
leaves the drowning scene out.” 

“Tt does seem queer,” observed the stage carpenter 
with a touch of vanity; “but mayle he didn't know 
how to make a tank.” 


——1—+__ 


Mr. Port: “I'll be cook myself, my dear, rather then 
T'll set foot in a servants’ registry office again. I went 
there to-day, and picked out the most respectable-look- 
ing woman in the room, and stepping up to her, said; 
‘Can you fill the position of cook?’ 

“ «Sir, she replied, ‘I’m trying to fill that of var 
coachman, and I think you would suit admirably.’ ” 


Perhaps you are not aware that two pages of THE SUND AY READER are set aside for the children each week. Let your [ittle 
the stories which have been specially written for them. 


ones 
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THE NARROWEST ESCAPE 
GREAT BRITAIN EVER HAD. 


How, on Avoust 121rH, 1805, NAPOLEon’s GREAT 
BouLoGneE INVASION OF ENGLAND FELL THROUGH. 


which the expedition could be hid. A month after the 
implements arrived he wrote that harbours had been 
formed in the Liane and Cambe large enough to hold 
and bide the greater pait of the expedition. 

As additional precautions, huge sand hills were 
thrown up at Boulogne, Etaples, Wimercnes, and 
Ambleteuse, the masts of the transports removed, and 
batteries raised. 

Miles of quays were laid down, whilst inland the 
country was dotted in all directions with innumerable 
stores and depots. 

By the Ist of August the force numbered 132,000 men, 
15,000 horses, and 400 field guns. The arrangement 
for the conveying were simply perfect, testifying to the 
vast organising ability of Napoleon. 

The army and flotilla were so conuected that every 
regiment and every company had its allutted place on 
board; the soldiers were all trained to sea service and 
working naval guns, whilst embarking and disembarking 
were practised with such assiduity by Soult and Ney 
behind the sand hills, that Napoleon, on the Srd_of 
August, wrote that the entire force cou!d perform either 
operation in half an hour, with four hours more for the 
embarkation of the 15,000 horses. 

About this time ow Admiralty somehow obtained 
information as to what was going on at Boulogne, but 
as the French fleet was in the Mediteranean, well 
looked after by Nelson und other admirals, they thought 
that were Napoleon rash exough to sail, the few cruisers 
they had in the Channel would Le sufficient to sink any 
number of flat-bottomed loats they might encounter. 

Napoleon, on the other hand, anticipating this, had 
already put in operation the second part of his 
scheme. 

Suddenly the French fleet bolted out of the Mediter- 
ranean and made straight for the West Indies, hotly 
pursued by Nelson. 

At Martinique the French Admiral, Villeneuve, 
doubled and made straight for Eugland. The orders 
were to collect all the vessels he could on his return 
journey, and sail straight up the Channel and keep the 
English cruisers at bay till the flat-lottomed boats were 
across, , 

Everything worked as Napoleon had foreseen, and 
nothing could have prevented the landing of bis army, 
whatever fate may have befallen it after, had Villeneuve 
obeyed his instructions. 

ia fleet’ by the time he reached the Bay of Biscay 
numbered thirty-four sail of the line, a force sufficient 
to cope with any English fleet, unless Nelson reappeared 
on the scene. 

This was just what Villeneuve feared would happen. 
At the entrance of the Bay of Biscay, a report reached 
him that Nelson had returned. It was untrue of course, 
although Nelson with rare forethought had sent on his 
swiftest ves3el to warn the Admiralty, but Villeneuvo 
held the great English sailor in such mortal dread that 
he lost his nerve, and to use Napoleon’s own words, 
“sailed southwards and slunk into Cadiz.” 

Napoleon consumed with impaticnce, spent the whole 
of August 12th on the beach of Boulogne scanning the 
sen, but no French fleet appeared. 

“A free hand in the é 1annel for twenty-four hours, 
and I engage to march to London, sir,” said Ney. 

A Council of War was held, and Soult advised a mid- 
night voyage; but the risk was too great, and the 
Emperor shook his head. 

The baffled despot waited till the 15th, and then 
returned to Paris. He still nourished hopes; but after 
Trafalgar all danger of invasion passed away. 

August 12th should be a red-letter day in this country, 
ranking before the anniversaries of Waterloo and 


Trafalgar. 
——— = f 

Lavy (engaging a new cook): “Can you clean 
bicycles P ” 

ook: “No, lady; but I can give you the address 
where I have mine cleaned.” 
a Ss 

“Com on, fellows,” cried a wasp who happened to 
overhear a quarrel between Mr. and Mre. Henpeck; 
“this isa picnic. I heard the woman tell her husband 
he was the most thin-skinned man she ever knew.” 

ef 

Funny PassenceEr (the conversation turning on the 
hard life of the horses) : ‘ Ah, I see you're not a believer 
in the transmigration of souls!” 

Driver: “ Well, I don’t know, sir. For my part I 
likes ’em fried in the usual way!” 

——_»j.—__ 

Mrs. Sprinas: “How careful your little boy is of 
his health! My boy is constantly running out in all 
sorts of weather, without his overcoat, no matter what 
I say. How do you manage?” 

re. Seige “When my boy catches cold,I give him 


cod-liver oil.” 
——— 

“Don't you know,” said Mr. Phibbs, “that some of 
the islands in the Pacific Ocean are the work of coral 
insects P” 

John Bullock: ““ What has that to do with our taki 
possession of them ?” 

“My friend, you are wholly deficient in the foresight 
hat makes a stutesman. Bupposing some ship with a 
Hone insect powder was to founder in the neighbour- 


Great Brirarn has confronted and overcome many 
dangers, but of all the perils which ever menaced her 
existence, by fur the most dangerous was the contem- 
plated invasion of England by Napoleon on August 
12th, 1805, 

In 1804, Bonaparte, having Europe at his feet, deter- 
mined to overthrow England. Of all the schemes ever 
hatched in the brain of this ambitious man, this was not 
only the most daring, but the one which seemed at the 
time the most certain of success. 

In theso days it would not be possible for France 
to mass 10,000 men opposite our coasts with- 
out the attention of news agencies and special corres- 
pondents being attracted; but in 1804 nows from 
the outside world trickled so slowly und sparingly that 
even after months of preparation the English Govern- 
ment was so little aware of what was going on that in 
May, 1805, Napoleon was able to write to Paris : “If all 
goes well the expedition will sail on the 12th August.” 

The 12th arrived, but the expedition uever stirred. 
On the 15th, Napoleon started for Paris to inaugurate 
the campaign, which was to end with Austerlitz, and 
the Bonlogne camp was broken up. ; 

As the story of the expedition and the causes of its 
failure are practically unknown in England, the perusal 
of this article may perhaps be found interesting. 

It was whilst collecting material from the archives of 
the French War Office for a scries of articles on the 
history of the French army, that I became acquainted 
with the secret history of what I believe to have been the 
inost tremendous plot ever devised for the destruction 
of our Empire. 

It will be news to most people that the idea of 
invading England had occupied the serious attention of 
the French War Office as early as 1798, in which year, 
they hoped, by drawing away our fleet, to follow the 
Toulon expedition for the invasion of Egypt, to leave 
the sea open for a force to descend on our shores. But 
having under-estimated the strength of our fleet, the 
eat fell through, slumbering tranquilly till Napoleon 

came supreme, 

His ideu was to collect at Boulogne a large force to 
be conveyed across in flat-bottomed boats in midsummer 
when the sea was smooth. He calculated that 2,000 of 
these would be necessary, and to avert suspicion, he 
had them made in the interior in sections and secretly 
taken to the coast by circuitous and little-frequented 
routes. 

The bouts were to carry the soldiers of the invading 
army, field artillery, and necessary horses, whilst the 
transports—which from the commencement of 1805 had 
succeeded in creeping up the coast from Cape Grisney 
to Etaples, Boulogne, and the adjacent harbours 
without attracting the attention of the English 
cruisers—were to carry the heavy material. 

But the risks of discovery increased when the time 
caine to move the grand army, which had over-run the 
Continent, to the coast. 

To transport 130,000 men, within striking distance of 
Kent and Sussex, without being discovered, must appear 
a hopeless enterprise, but Napoleon, ever remarkable 
for his marvellous skill in deceiving his enemies, suc- 
ceeded. 

One army corps was marched to Tours; another set 
on the road to Lyons, Metz, etc., by day, and quietly 
transferred to the northern roads by night. 

It was the same with the material. General Whit- 

worth, our Ambassador, would be told that the insolenco 
of Austria made it necessary that munitions of war 
should be sent east, and large quantities of artillery 
would leave Paris en route for Nancy ; but when night 
ciume a halt would be made, and the force would steal 
silently towards Normandy. 
As Napoleon's plan, so tox as I could gather from his 
dispatches to the War Office, was to turn each vessel of 
the flotilla into a fighting machine, arming each with 
one large cannon and a number of smaller pieces, 
upwards of 3,000 pieces of artillery of special make 
were required. 

These were secretly cast, and just as secretly con- 
veyed to the camp of Boulogne, mostly by peasantry in 
their springleas carts, 

By January, 1805, the whole of Normandy was in the 
conspiracy. and how the secret was kept is a mystery. 
It shows that the hatred of England must have been 
deep. Still, there were whisperings of what was going 


on. 

The English in Paris, especially the Ambassador, 
wanted to know where Napoleon was. On the Ist of 
May, an English tourist somehow got past the sentries 
at Etaples before he was discovered. Napoleon on this 
took alarm. 

A double line of sentries would prevent espionage on 
the land side, but the coast was open, so in a dispatch 
which I have read, he wrote the War Office to send him 
all the shovels and picks they could get. 

His idea was to set his troops to work to deepen and 
enlarge the little tidal rivers, intersecting the coast, so 
that they could be made suitable for roadsteads in 
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Gave Her a Lift. 


THEY were two pretty girls walking down the stre~: 
in all the glory of summer attire. Suddenly one o; 
them stopped, seized the ot!:er convulsively by the arin 
asking ler to turn about quickly and walk the other. 
way. 

“ Why, what's the matter, Margie ? ” 

“Don’t stop to ask questions, but come, I'll explain a'] 
later, Hurry!” ; 

“Did you see that handsome-looking gentleman 
coming up the road ?” resumed Margie, when they wer. 
Sovaitening through the first side street they’ csul| 
reach. 

“Yes, but you eae weren’t running from hii: " 

“Yes, I was. When Will went away I was at 1): 
station to see him off, and, of course, I was broke. 
hearted. The train was so long that his carriagy .j.| 
not come into the platform, so I stood down by the rail 
After he was in the train he leant as far out of {}.- 
window as he could to give me just one more farew. | 
kiss, but the heat he could do was to reach the tip ot 
the tallest feather on my new hat, though I was stin-|. 
ing on my toes and stretching my arms up to make 1 
taller, Then that fine-looking man picked me up bidil, 
and put my face on a level with Will's. Jennie s \, 
that kiss sounded like a rifle report, the hateful thin. 
I had sense enough to thank the gentleman, though 11, 
face was a3 red as a toy balloon, and my hat was all - i 
one side. He lifted his hat and smiled and said th 
obligation was all on his part, but I'd rather walk twen' 
miles than meet him face to face now.” ’ 


——_____» fe ..___ 


Sue: “ And didn’t you feel the least bit frightened 
when you heard the bullets singing about you?” 

He: “ Not a bit. You see, it didn’t sound anythin: 
like your singing.” 


P.W. PAYS £2000 RAILWAY INSURANCE 


** Pearson’s Weekly ”’ Railway and 
Cycling InsGrance. 
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(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Inswance holds good for any number of claims t» 1i- 
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$2000 Specially Guaranteed 


OcEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
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the ** Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act, 
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“Journalism for Women.” Mr. T. P. O'Connor is interviewed on this subject. See this week’s HOME NOTES 
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THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. 


Tus 18 WHAT THE AVERAGE 
MouHAMMEDAN Priest REALLY Is. 


‘RKISH priests are pleasant companions. The 
sduieity of the ‘Turkish character shows itself in 
shir case more conspicuously than in that of the laity. 
You notice inthem especially that dignified composure, 
«hich in the West is only associated with good breeding, 
vet in the Bast is universal. Every Oriental ia natur- 
wl ly aventicman, while most Ewopceans only become 
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witnessing of public documents, the registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages, and for certificates of good 
behaviour. He is never accused, even by the most 
fanatical non-Mvhammedan, of taking advantuge of this 
responsible position for private ends, or for showing 
partiality to his co-religionists. 

My guide was 
as could be found in all Constantinople. He could not 
; enter a mosque without expressing his hated and con- 
tempt of the religion professed there. “ What shocking 
fanaticism, is it not, sir?” he said to me one day, when 
he saw acrowd of Turks quietly saying their prayers. 
But even he had nothing that was not complimentary 
to say of the Mohammedan clergy. 


Pebey as bigoted a Greek Christian | 


The Burglars Never Came. 


A FEw nights ago Mr. and Mrs. Cooley had gone to 
bed. and Mr. Cooley was asleep; Mrs. Cooley happen 1 
to think that she had left some clothes upon the clothes’ 
horse too near to the fire,and she determined to :o 


, down to remove them. 


She got up without arousing Cooley, but when s!:2 
reached the kitchen she accidently ups-t the cloties’- 
horse, and it came to the floor with a terrific noise. 
The noise awoke Cooley, and he instantly came to the 
conclusion that there were burglars in the house. 

Then he missed Mrs. Coley, aud he knew that the 


hy long and painful training. ; Ha wae ovitaatly . ’ robbers had entered the room and carried her off. He 
‘ gs : - great awe of them. He called aa aa tee a . a 
oe pest is Saeed ques’ Me e them Excellency,” whenever ha spoke fo them. And could hear them rushing about downstairs. He leaped 
TAMU, 


aesccite ina friendly way with me and to answer any 
ins juiries T cared to put to them. I would sit in a coffee- 
hou-e with them, and play backgammon and drink 
sherbet and smoke hubble-bubble pipes. They were 
auite willing that I should pay for their refrcshment, 
iniwould whisper to the guide that he should try to 
vwrsuade me to pay something extra for the good of the 
hoit-e, but coffee and sherbet are cheap, and it was casy 
toentertain a roomful of people for an hour or so for 
al oct half-a-crown. 

1 wish to make it quite clear that the Mohammedan 
jeiest, unlike the spiritual pastor of some countries, is 
quite the flower of his flock. In fact, many cf the 
'’arkish gentry are brought up to the priesthood, though 
tl-v have no intention of ever practising as priests. 

ic must be remembered that the Turkish Empire is, 
ove all things, a theocracy; the Sultan is supreme in 
ul, capacity of Viceregent of Allah and Caliph—or 
Srevessor—of the Prophet. Therefore, the more you 
nave to do with religion, the more you are held in 
nour in Turkey, and a priest's training there is, to a 
«rtain degree, equivalent to a university education in 
ile West. 

The priests dre-s in the old-fashioned style, keeping 
tothe flowing robe and turban instead of adopting the 
fez, coat, and trousers of the official and commercial 
classes; their clothes, are, however, always good and 
well-cared for, and they have the appearance of being 
well-groomed. Themselves and their clothes are 
sernpulously clean, their beards well-trimmed and 
hushed, and their nails would not do injustice to the 
parlour of a manicure. 

The parish priest is usually a kind of mayor of his 
ecclesiastical district, and everybody who lives in it. 
Moslem and infidel alike must come to him for the 
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Many people suffer from extreme thirst during the summer. Messrs. Foster 


they spoke to him in a paternal, condescending way, as 
if it never occurred to them to doubt for an instant 
about the great social gulf which lay between them. 

I had a number of talks with Reshid Effendi, a priest 
at a mosque in a distant suburb of Constantinople. The 
attraction about him was that he could talk a little 
English, and I could, therefore, dispense with the ser- 
vices of my guide as interpreter. I should say that 
this priest was a fairly representative type, and I was 
much struck by his charm and dignity of manner. 

“The Mohammedan faith is « very simple one,” he 
said to me; “it consists merely in not telling lics and 
in injuring no man. Every one who obeys those pre- 
cepts is a true Mussulman in the sight of Allah.” 

He told me that he had done the pilgrimage to Mecca 
several times, and I asked him what the special badge 
was that people wore to show that they had performed 
the pilgrimage. He at once began to aheiee mie a variety 
of curiosities: silver rings of quaint shape, rosaries, fan- 
tastical ornaments, knives, etc., that * had brought 
beck from Mecca. But so far asI could make out, 
| there is no special badge to distinguish the pilgrims. 

The green scarf which many Turks wear round their 
fez or turban means that they can trace their pedigree 
directly from the Prophet, and, judging from the number 
that may be seen about at Constantinople, this distinc- 
tion cannot be a very unusual one. 
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Visitor: “ How do you like your new neighbours? ” 

Little Boy: “I don’t like them at all. They're too 
quiet.” 

Visitor: “ ape te ~ 

Little Boy: “ Yes’m. Mamma makes me keep still 
all the time, so that she can hear what they're doing.” 


PERFECTLY 


DO YOU WANT A £25 
BICYCLE FOR NOTHING 
WE WILL PRESENT A BICYCLE FREE 


to EACH PURCHASER of a bottle of PETROLINE, the New Remedy for the 
Hair, who fills in correctly the missin 
sentences relating to our 


perfectly eae I to ev 


from bed, seized the poker, and dashed up into the 
garret and bolted the door. Mrs, Ccoley heard him 
going up, and as she had left him astecp she also felt 
certuin that burglars were roaming about the house. 

She was afraid to go upstairs, and so she remained in 
the dining-room and screamed to Mr. Cooley for help, 
He heard it from his retreat in the gurret, and reali-ed 
the fact that the robbers were murdering her. At first 
he thought he ought to go down and rescue he:, but 
then, he knew they would kill him, and he felt as if ine 
oughtn't to throw uway his life recklessly. So he stcod 
still and listened. 

The screams of Mrs. Cooley grew louder and more 
frequent as she became convinced that he bad been 
murdered in his bed by the robbers. At last the 
noise attracted the neighbours and two policemen. 

Mrs. Cooley admitted them, and they found the garret 
door locked, and they burst it open. As soon us Cooley 
recognised them, he said: ‘* Where are they? Where 
are those burglars 2? Did you catch them?” 

Then an explanation ensued, snd Mr. Cooley said that 
his idea in going into the garret was to stop ny burglar 
who came in by way of the trapdoor in the roof, and 
to kill him on the spot. 

And when the policeman smiled at this, Cooley said he 
knew all the time there were no burglars in the house; 
he only wanted to play a little trick on Mrs. Cooley ; 
and his principal purpose in coming into the garret was 
to ascertain if the roof leaked, and to examine the Leau- 
tifulscenery from the window, and he fiercely demanded 
what the policemen meant by forcing themselves into 
his house at that time of night; and finally, he said 
that if they would not spread the facts over the village 
half-a-sovereign apiece would he the first of many little 
favours they might expect at his hands. Then the 
party left, and Mr. and Mrs. Cooley went to bed. 


letters in the following 
ETROLINE. 


1. Pee ee ee E Pee eee eB Pee ---E b-- eS 
2> D-- 2-2 - - VY Ueee eee ee S 

3. P----- ose ee Rewncawes E 

4. Owes He eecws VV Ueeneseeccie E 

an ee ae ee ee 3 

PETROLINE, the NEW HAIR PRESERVATIVE, 


It is donbtlessly int: 
erybody. Is free from Odour, ani 
valuable for Dandruff, Sourff, etc. 


FREE. NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Promotes profuse Locks. Is directly uninjurions to the Hair, and its jualities are 
particularly remarkable to all who use it. tative ani 


THIS IS A GENUINE COMPETITION. 


What you have to do is, when yon havo found what you think aro the missing letters, write the words J 
out on a cheet of paper, numbering them 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, as above, send same to us with a P.O. (not 
stamps) fcr le. 6d. and stam addressed envelope for results, and we will fo. ward to you post freoa § 
bottle of PETROLINE, the New Hair Preserver. (Foreign orders, 3s., payable in London.) We offer 
tho above prizes to purchasers of our PBPROLINE, in order to make this remarkable invention known to 


oe Bese, BACK ONE who correctly fills in the missing letters will receive 4 Beautiful Brand New 


Clark and Co. with their Errren Towrr Lemonabe have supplied a want that 
has so long been felt. Exrren Tower Lremonape is made from the finest 
| lemons, and the great advantage is that it is partly manufactured in Italy, in 
the midst of the lemon orchards. The lemons are taken direct from the trees 


i x . ‘ £25 Gent's or £26 Lady's A.B. Cycle, fitted with the celebrated A.B. Unpuncturable Tyres. These machines 
to the factory to commence their transformation into the E1rren TowER ‘+ rege y best sold by the KSB Cyely Co. Ltd., of Birminghain and Coventry, aud cannot be bought for 
| rg lees than £17 108. and £18 cash respectively. All we ask you to do when you get the machino is that aay 
Lemonapg. You can get thirty-two tumblers (or two gallons) for fourpence the oy ik ‘These elegant Gyeles can be viewed nt the Com ay's Le don Showrooms, and) 

; ; Shance’ . W.C, As & rantee, we have deposite 1 -B. 3 +4 OF 
; halfpenny : Of all Grocers, or & sample will be sent free for six stamps. poe the Cycles wo aabcipate giving away, and print below a copy of their receipt, We are quit: 


everal thousand pounds on this scheme, as we believe it will do more to advortisc our 
eg it Coepemativer: ENB than if wo were to scons this amount in newspaper advertising. 

Do not delay but send AT ONCE for a bottloof PETROLINE, and  FrasP this opportunity to win one 
of these beautiful Cycles. Write your name and full address very distinctly, and put the name of this paper 
on the top of yourletter. Keep the number of your Postal Order in case it Lon astray, This Sompetibion 
will clcae on September 30th, 1838. Prizes will be awarded aud results posted during the following weck. 


You Can Have the Bicycle at Once 


tition closes; full particulars regarding this will be sent you at the same time you 
before the Competitio! H lex the bottle of PETRO : x 


G. FOSTER CLARK & CO., No. 27 Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 


ECEIPT. Juno 23th, 180s. 
ONE outed of the Petroline Company the sum of Three Hundred Pounds (£300) on account of Cyclea to 
be supplied to their order. (Signed) for the A.B. Cycle Co. Ltd. The Manger. 


Please address: 
The PETROLINE CO., 39 GROSVENOR RD., HIGHBURY, LONDON. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE, 


IsoneEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upcen houschold matters, so Jar as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Notes, 


: . . be taken out if 
Fruit Stains on Linen yowdered starch be 


applied at once to the stain. 


+7 is ‘ood thing to rub 

Hearlshorn and Oil i46 fre chest for colds 

und hoarseness. Always place a piece of hot flannel 
over the chest after the rubbing. 


. hould ver be 

Coarse Pieces of Meat jyoiea or fried, 

but if stewed slowly, or steamed ina pudding for several 
hours,.they will be tender and tasty. 


Children Require Plain Wholesome 

Food but it should be varied as far as possible ; for 

"2 instance, let lentil poriaee, and rice be sub- 
stituted for the usnal oatmeal at intervals. 


9 is not at all beyond your purse or 
Dutch Sauce owers of coo ing, if you follow 
this recipe: Make half a pint of white sauce, take it 
off the fire and while very hot, stir into it the yolk of a 
raw egg, half an ounce of butter cut into pieces, and the 
juice of half e, lemon, or 2 little tarragon vinegar. Do 
not Ict it boil while warming before serving. (Reply to 
Cuow.) 
arise from so many different causes 
Weak Bye® hat it is not easy to prescribe at 
a distance for then. One friend of mine always uses 
go'den ointment for the eyelids, which she says is 
beneiicial. Another remedy is a zinc and rosewater 
lotion, which any chemist would make up. This 
should be dabbed on to the eyelids every night with a 
little piece of cotton wool. Never use the same piece of 
wool twice. (Reply to T. W.) 


aA Warm a quart of milk and dissolve in 
Pikelets. ft one ounce and a half of German 
seast, add a pinch of salt and a sufficient quantity of 
flour to make a light batter. Set this to rise in a warm 
place for a quarter of an hour and then add a teacupful 
of melted butter. Place some iron rings on a hot plate, 
pour the mixtare into them and bake lightly on both 
sides. When required toast and butter them, and 

serve hot. (Reply to A. M. Hatt.) 
A Cheap Dark Floor Stain, Procure 


Dissolve half an ounce of this in three-quarters of a pint 
of boiling water, and while still hot, paint the boards 
with the Huid. If not dark enough, paint on a second 
coat. The floor should be previously scrubbed clean, 
and when dry, be sized. After the stain is dry, varnish, 
un:l then polish with beeswax and turpentine. (Reply 


to QUEENIE.) 

Fricasseed Mackerel. ila eo ap 
squeeze over them the juice of half a lemon. Let the 
boncs simmer in a little water with a sprig of parsley 
and the rind of a lemon for half-an-hour. Place the 
fish in a frying-pan so as to form one layer, pour over 
the liquor from the bones, and simmer for a quarter of 
an hour. Mix together a tablespoonful of flour, two 
ounces of butter, a little salt, pepper, and a dessert- 
spoontat of sie eed parsley with a gill of milk. Add 
all to the fish, and let it boilup. Set on one side of the 
fire, remove the fish toa hot dish, add the juice of a 
lemon to the sauce and the beaten yolk of one egg. 
Pour the sauce over the Ash and serve. 


“ These should be cleaned out 
On Cisterns. periodicaly in every house. To 
do this, first hang up the ball-valve by a piece of string, 
which will stop the water from flowing in. In many 
there is what is called a trumpet waste, which is a short 
yee of lead pipe witha “ground in” union at the 
ottom, and by taking it out of the “ground in” joint 
you can easily emptyj the cistern. tt may be nec- 
essary to bale out the last few inches of water,as the pipes 
fo: drsining are generally set some distance from the 
bottom, so as to keep clear of any sediments, etc. When 
the cistern is empty, it should be well scrubbed out, and 
then rinsed with a few buckets of clean water. I 
consider this cistern matter a most important one, and 
I should like to enlist everybody's sympathy in it. 
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° . th hould not 
In Feeding a Child le pak too far into the 
mouth, for in this way the food is gulped down and 
not swallowed sufticiently s'owly. 


Should you Buy a Whole Cheese 225,)0% 


to cut it at once, kcep it in a dry place, wipe its rind, 
and turn it daily. Keep the shelf on which it stands 
clean and dry, and shift the cheese a short distance 
along it four or five times a week. 
. ‘7 i a8 
A Good Tonic for the Skin is prepared a® 
together two ounces of Eau de Cologne, one ounce of 
tincture of camphor, half an ounce of tincture of 
benzoin. A few drops of this added to the washing 
basin when bathing the face will be improving to the 
skin, (Reply to E. L. RExs.) 


Try Devilled Drum Slicks. po ee 
fowls, trim them neatly, daub with cayenne pepper, dip 
into liquid butter, and grill quickly over a clear fire. 
Saturate two water biscuits in salad oil, dust over with 
curry powder, and grill in the same way as the fowl’s 
legs. Place each drum stick on a biscuit, squecze over 
the juice of half a lemon, and serve very hot. 


To Wash Woollen Stockings *,that they 


will not 
shrink is quite easy. First shred some yellow soap into 
a small tin saucepan. Cover it with cold water, and let 
all boil slowly on the stove till a jelly. Take some tepid 
water and with the boiled soap make a good lather. 
Wash the stockings in this, rubbing well and using no 
other soap. Rinse in tepid clear water, wring out and 
set in the air to dry quickly. (Reply to House.) 


; Take four ounces of lentils 
Potted Lentils. which have soaked for some 
hours in cold water and boil them until tender. Pond 
these (after draining very dry) in a mortar with one ond 
a-half ounces of strong grated cheese, one ounce of 
butter, and half an ounce of fine breadcrumbs. Seawon 
with salt, cayenne pepper, and a pinch of powdered 
mace. Fill small pots with the mixture and pour e Mttle 
butter over it. Serve as potted meat. (Repty to 
LEADBETTER,) 


Have a Cretonne Dado in Yeur 
as it not only looks cosy and briglf- but 

Nursery, preserves the wall paper from the Thess 
of small idle fingers. Tack the cretonne 4op and 
bottom, and hide the tacks with a narrow strip of wood 
to harmonise with the = colouring. It is pretty to 
make panels on the door of the same creteane.. In 
selecting the material for this decoration have an all- 


* cheap drug store a bottle of rmanganate of potash, | over pattern, and it will keep fresh-looking a leng while, 
Y pe 7 iy 


being occasionally cleaned vith stale breadcrumbs, 
The cretonne should be taken down at the yearly spring 
cleaning, washed, and put in place again. 


This recipe is one that my old readers 
Ruskes. have appreciated greatly, ani I hope will 
suit your purpose: Put one quart of warm milk into a 
pan with one ounce of German yeast, four ounces of 
sugar, and six ounces of flour. Mix all thoroughly, and 
then set to rise in a warm place. Rub six ounces of 
butter into three pounds and a half of flour, and when 
the ferment is ready add it, and make all into a stiff 
dough. Set to rise fora little while, and then divide 
into four. Make into long rolls, and bake on a buttered 
tin after they have been proved. When cold cut in 
slices, place on tins, and brown on both sides in a good 
steady oven. When cold, store in tins for use. (Heply 
to HOUSEKEEPER.) 
: . . » in winter cloth- 
Nothing ts so Fascinating jn0" a5 the cot. 
ton shirt of summer days. It is especially difficult to 
dress girls in their early teens, during the duller months 
of the year. On one of the chilly days which lately 
occurred with such fre- 
quency, I met a young 
ir] who looked so charm- 
ing that I then and there 
sketched her for your 
benefit. She was wearing 
a blouse of a thin navy 
Hane “4 pouch ax a 
ny pin-stripe of pale 
blue at aaterrals of about 
a quarter of an inch. 
The sleeves were made 
in the modified bishop 
style, and they were 
tucked across the upper 
: art, this fe oe 
ing re on the 
bodice portion, across the bust. ‘A “kilting of pale blue 
silk down the centre front, gave the necessary relief to 
the whole which was completed with dainty lawn collar 
and cuffs trimmed with embroidery. I have had this 
pattern (No. 6970) cut for a girl of twelve to sixteen 
years. It is only 34d., post-free. 
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ISOBEL’S PAPER PATTERNS ~®% 
ARE THE 


oe —_ CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


Sees els 


On account of the enormous size of our paper patlern 
business, we have introduced into our cutting department 
all the latest labour-saving appliances known to the 
scientific world, with the result that our patterns, which 
ave the best in every way, are cut at a minimum cost. 
We are willing that our readers should share in this 
economy, so we offer the patterns at half price, viz: 
Bodices, 34d. ; Skirts, 43d.; Costumes, 64d.; Coats and 
Skirte, 7hd.; etc, ete. The quality of the patterns is as 
good, or even better than ever. 

——————— 
. Take a small quantity © 

To Clean Paint. whiting on a i le 
rub lightly over the surface, and you will be surprised 
at its effect. (Reply to Exua.) 


7 ne ee The sage should |e 
Sage for Winter Use. gathered on a fine 


dry day, and spread in the sun on newspapers till per- 
fectly dry and brittle. Pound it well, and then place it 
in wide-mouthed bottles, tightly corked. 


‘ may be cleaned as follows: 
A Leghorn Hat Stir one teaspoonful of 
powdered sulphur with the juice of a lemon. Brush 
this mixture well into the hat with a tooth brush, and 
when quite clean place it under a tap and let the water 
een gh to free ~ from the sulphur. Dry in the air 
out of the sun and press into shape. reply to 
MorTHER.) me es . 


may be made easily by any amateur who 
Head bas the necessary supply of honey. Jn the 
country mead is often made from the washings of the 
honeycomb from which the honey has rm. ‘fo each 
gallon of water add three pounds of strained honey. Botl 
the honey and water for nearly half an hour, adding hatt 
an ounce of hops to it. Skim carefully, draining the 
skimmings on to ahair-sieve, and returning what runs 
through. Turn the wholeintoa tub to cool, and when 
lukewarm add a quarter of a pint of yeast, which will 
rove eufficient for four gallons anda half of mead. Put 
into a cask and let it work over, filling up till fermen- 
tation subsides. Put a strong paper over the bung hole. 
In about twelve months the wine will be fit to bottle. 
(Reply to Hewson.) 


Two Useful Picnic Sausages are made 


follows: 
Veal and Ham Sausage: To every pound of “veal add 


half a pound of lean ham. Mince or chop all finely ; 
season with a little whole pepper, a pinch of nutmeg, 
and sweet herbs, Mix with one ounce of breadcrum)s, 
and moisten with a tablespoonful of veal broth. Work 
the ingredients well together with a wooden spoon. 
Clean some skins nicely, rub them well over with lemon 
juice, and put to soak in water. Take the skins out of 
the water one at a time, dry, and fill with the sausage 
meat. Tie into lengths of about three inches. Beef 
Sausages: Remove all the skin from the meat, chop it 
finely, weigh, and place in an earthenware pan, with 
these in ents. To each pound of meat add four 
ounces of beef suet, a gill of stock, two ounces of bread- 
crumbs, half an ounce of salt, a teaspoonful of dried 
and sifted parsley, ditto dried thyme, and a teaspoonful 
of black pepper. Proceed as for vealand ham sausages. 
These sausages may be cooked 


at the picnic over a camp fire, 4 7 
and, if well-made and cooked, 
they will, when cut, give plenty s 


of gravy. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Single column, per inoh, per insertion .. ..£2 00 
Double __,, ” » ow ow. #4 00 
Full page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, or 
back page, per insertion ., .. .. 1.100 0 0 
Half page ” ” ” moe « 50 00 
Quarter page ,, ” ” ww wow 25 00 
Eighth page ,, - ” ae see 1210 0 
Tenth page ee is ” wn oo ww 10 0 0 
Front page, whole 4. wee nas we 120 00 
” soo one tee rte (ie BO CO CO 
” quarter .. 00 ees ws BOO OD 
” @ighth ..0 1. om ws om wv 15 00 


All spaces above one-tenth of a page are charyed at per page vate. 

Series discount: 5 per cent, for 13, 10 per cent, for 26, 15 per cent, for 
52 insertions. 

Black blocks are charged 25 per cent, extra, All advertisemeits ave 
subject to approval. Alt copy must be sent in by Noon on Thursday, 
Aug. 18, if intended for the Issue on sale Aug. 27 and date! Scpt. 3. 
The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over ur suspend the insc: tion 
of any advertisement without prejudice to other insertions on arler. 

U communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manayer, 
‘* Pearson's Weekly” Ofices, Henvietta Street, London, W.C, 


DECEMBER. | 1899. JAN. 
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The wonderful Metal Polish. Burnishes gold, silver, electro, brass, 
has gained a well-earned reputation, not only for its great copper, nickel, tin, &e. No other polish equals it for quick, easy, 
cconomy in use, but for its supremely delicious flavour. By perfect results, A pennyworth of Pyn-ka will do more work and better 
a scientific process the slight bitterness noticeable in some work than thrice the sum spent otherwise. Pyn-ka in tablets and 
Cocoas is entirely done away with; at the same time the paste, 1d. to 6d. All stores, oilmen, grocers, &c. 
beautiful flavour and fragrance of the Cocoa bean aro The Lustre Lasts! 


developed to the full. 
Or att Grocers, Cuemists, &c. In Tins only. Price Gd., 9d., 1/6 and 3/+, Leaves No Scratches! 


——— 


"HOUSEKEEPERS | 1 | Pthe Safe cure 
for Headache. 


Before taking any of the headache 
cures which are offered to the public, 
the sufferer will Co wellto make some 
enquiry as to their composition and 
properties. The first question toask 
about any ofthem is—‘'Is it safe?’ 
Unfortunately some of these are the 
reverse ot safe, and are positively 
dangerous, and have produced in 
some instances serious and even fatal 
effects. 


ate 
Bish 
Citrate a? catteine ||De CARLE’S 


is perfectly safe, has received, the DELICIOUS 


ment of the Lancet 


and tt the British Medical Journal, and 
can be taken with absolute con- L E My 0 i ADE Wo RISK, NO DISAPPOINTMENT I! THOUSANDS of EXCELLENT and USEFUL CIFTS havo 
a THOUSANDS MOR 


already Deon distributed. are ready to be given uway and as ma: 
‘FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, c / further THOUSANDS as required will be provided for Ly Sec apeinaill. READ EVERY 


carefully—it minty save you pounds, A watch in these days is 


SANDWICHES. be : RIPE FRUIT DRINKS. aud i ighiy insportaut that the watch should be SOUND 9 sie IND SUBSTANTIAL 9 


give a lif me's satisfaction. Beware of Puzzles, Guessing titions, s0- 
HALF THE PRICE OF MEAT EXTRAGTS. Oran Chenisee Gi “Free Watches,” and other worthless imitations. SENDING 1REC" to H. Samuel, 
and a/-. , 4id. for 2 Gals and secure an excellont reliable watch, together with oa SPE we pie eaue present 

Sold by Grocers, Chemists, etc. . LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 


LEMONADE, LIME FRUIT, | H. Samuel's READ! READ! 


YO waist Gripe cniwied the Fairy Bett. RASPBERRY, &c. AN New Im- Me out of the enormons number o, 
‘ UR iy om enti ruly Bove) metbrd i holds REFRESHING, COOLING, DELICIOUS. 10/ & EXTRAORDINARY | provements Uf Testimonials received by H. tae 


eal J or chirt without any hooks or clip« im the 9 The Only Painless protected i t of tits World 
; “ite NEW Pinteeuae MASON S Corn Cure. Of all Grocers. Price 44d. PRODUCTION. by Jrom every part of tie World. 
me °F: 


Sanrce 6 Stamps. WONDERFUL TIMEXEEPERS, 
nee tea Valet abi ehe ensae ‘dine round end HER “ South 8t., Lower Hopton, 


ied SUMMER 37519 Sow. = KILLCORN LEMONADE IN A a ee a Sa ay ie 


tree: a, ‘ engraving. Jewclled Movement. “Mr, H. Samvgt. Sir, 
24. ‘From the hd pro: Compensation ex) ansion balance. ROYAL watch arrived here in due course, 
- : Fitted in stout dust-tight cases of together with the beautiful clock, 
<¢ ® speciul material exactly re-em- in excellent condition, Both are 


‘ ie. 
my ieEb Soe one BLOUSE Fail. 
bling Real Silver, Crystal Glnss. LETTERS going splendidly. I may mention 


PI LES Without ta Sold by all Chemists, Stores, &c., 
ust t Denotes time to one-fifth of a that we have already two other 
CUR score Runa. Brice 1/= per 'bettts, 0 epi NATURE’S OWN secon. Free by 7 -omplete PATENT, watches bonght irom your estab- 
ED oe me wpeedy cues When. al the Proprietor, 3 Guildford St., s. CT OF ae with Key and Inst ons, for aS lishment, one five seize ago, and 
Cher methods fail, Price 1 per bos, free, from EXTRA e are only to § the other almost two years since, 
F. SCOTT, 60, Bolton “FRUVIL” Is the penteation of be obtained ff and er ae Hkewios wonderful 
PIR RAR ADI PIP PPD PD PADD AAPAAPRAPAARAAAPAAAA| concentration, being the juice wT 10 / & wt iu timekee 
PB tn ees SR or essenco of Ripe Fruit, sweet- H. Samuel's (Signed) “SouN 1 'SACESON, a 
XWA CULARS. X ened & prepared ready for use. Watches, 
‘8 
“opie not im a 4 int OF ALL GROCERS. PRICE 6d. 
= mortals tocommand snosess, Or sent on receipt of 84. stamps by 


‘we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it.” ° 

: DE CARLE & SON HW id Much can vou Save 4 

THE PEARSON POTTERY co. HANLEY, _Dept. P.W., NORWICH, * 0 The question of J much Rie caa nave — from 
lal 


« 
+ H. Samuel is clearly shown by Samuel's ¢ rately Illustrated 
Are selling fast the most wonderful Package of Crockery in the peau ; Ritter Road Skates, Royal Quarto Volusne, and is 7? ‘special im ttance in TWh of the 
A beantiful Dinner The ret o many imitations at resent jooding the marke 
Service of £0 pieces ; the Success.—The Be ence ened huang nenaten? B seat is demanded by ordinary retail dealers w: 
“P Pearaon Pottery and pr:fessional chumpion skaters. rior Buren of ., CUARANTEED 
i- guaranteed worth Company are manu- Eas: learn, speed and a, male. ry iREWO 
the Guinea alone, ; R facturers, not ‘ ents cccepted. — ob 
consequently a ee lik Cataorne and Teta free. a ey ae ' ‘A at pas a 
vhairmi 4 : : many other adver- e mention pa pe pea 
. viming Chinn Tea (QS i ne b tiers. win THE ROAD SKATE CO., dissatisfaction should arise, t dive paid will be 
sale and a useful ‘ eee CY“ rroxtora street, London, W. rel funded if desired. lone ut, and te information, is | given in 
Collection of Crock- “ ————————————— Ss UME con ug over 
‘ry are given for 100 PIECES FOR lendid engravings. LENE VAL Ly This guide 


=e ee der to send to H. Samuel and eet e most ratis- 
NOTHING, : £1 is. factory purchase of Watches at all prices, 26, 62.6, and up to £50; 


I 
Thovends sold all over the World. Everbody not only satisfied but omazcd at the $} f ; aicanie productions daly toa Lipsy shan wha a 


("untity ond quality given. ; This bock alao coutaine DIAMONDS. Jewellery, rns CUTLERY. 
ovina gs of these packages are apphed for as Wedding or Birthday Presents. - - ; Finn ae PANNA Mosical Instruments, Leather Goods, &c. ENTS 
And what more useful present can be given. Every item is useful ay st OIE a Tory ER AWA Penres li dullest MEK 
“Ing wldition to above offer, the Pearson Pottery Company will “present free to every : ~ tare FREE; a particu 

lurchaser during the continuance of this advertisement, an everlasting memento of Si r GRAND FREE BONUS DISTRIBUTION 

the LATE MR. GLADSTONE, in the shape of a large portrait in colours on china (not 9| I M DELAYS ARE§ enclored onasoprate sheet, H Apomenyee 

6 trhenwaze), finished in gold. Application shonld be made at once. Send a post-card Sports for this Wonder fal Publication on Sainuel sond Msg te any 
‘ Listsand Particulars, Freedom from breakage guaranteed, All communications to : COR ATA 4 DANGEROUS. ff 1 viress ABSOLUTELY FREE OF and it is thus a handsome 


H THE PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY, STAFFS. |Be one 70s inet Reward a al! a send name and 
PPP PPP PPR PPP PPP PPPPP PP PP PPPPPPPP PPP PPP 


: “*Prkarnson’s WeERLY.” 
impor int  -) 
volume, 0 6 H. Sam 


- . uel’s * Marvel ’’ Le 
_ w é : ‘© H. Samuel's Sterling Silver * Acmo” Watch. 
A RECORD IN SAUCE. : Huahine fe A 
q ww! ry reader who sends this cutting togethor with a 
POX Order for 10/6 or 25/* 


OVER 8,000,000 BOTTLES SOLD IN ONE YEAR , P.O. Orders to be payable Pg Fg gi 
General Post Office, Mauchestcr. 


*qno 8Iq) 4nd 


TR: : will be liberally trated with 
: 50 Guinea Piano, 150 88/- Watches, A, A. A. helen hearer CRP cd 
; Tromennds of ether Ltigrod p q “[prba, for Furniture or an other « eaceints nef gnods 
i ance! wh: supp’ on 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. eave promos see pte ge which oan See oo fruit, “convenin 
Makes the Plairest Viands Palatable, ard tho Dainticst Dishcs more Delicious. Pee a ee ee per. pi Bales. pit ieee 


EnnicueEs Soups, Stews, Crops, Stears, Fisn, &c. Bample 3Stmps. ().Chancellor & Co, Lo’ atways 
iy 


5 nad 

4 We 

Sold in Bottles, Gd., 1s., and 2s. each. Sera ering eames every clothing 

Sole Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS. CHANC LLOR SOAPS | iat eRdmew Ss! aromrs. lose, Shas 


4 
iT 


ne 
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LAST, BUT NOT LEAST. 


L.B. and §.0.R.—A season ticket holder has no griev- 
ance in law. In order to get his travelling at a 
cheaper rate, he “ contracts himself out of law,” and 
is bound by the conditions on which he takes his 
ticket, unless they are grossly against public policy. 
If he does not like the conditions, his only remedy is 
to decline the ticket. 


A. P.R. writes: “I have for some years been acquainted 
with a man—a thoroughly respectable member of 
socicty—who has never ale f soap. I havealways heard 
thut it is most unhealthy to use water only, and yet 
this particular friend of mine is over seventy years of 
uge, and very active. It seems to mea most objec- 
tionable habit. What do you think?” 
know for a fact that there are a great many 
people who rigidly avoid using soap, and these 
People are perfectly cleanly and healthy. It 

loesn’t: necessarily follow that because a person 
lathers his face and hands with a saponaceous 
substance and swills it off with water, that he will be 
more refreshed than one who plunges them into a basin 
and plies the flesh brush vigorously. In fact, medical 
men are divided in their opinion as to whether this 
latter course is not more hygienic. There is some- 
thing rather distasteful in floundering around in a 
bath, the water of which is impregnated with nasty 
frothy soap-suds, and it is always an advantage, if 
sible, to souse oneself thoroughly in fresh water 
Patons drying. I believe that in many large girls’ 
bourding-schools the use of soap for the face is abso- 
lutely prohibited. I don’t deprecate the use of soap, 
for in many cases it is absolutely necessary as a 
cleansing mediwn ; but unquestionably it is frequently 
abused. 


L. M. T.—Your boy is certainly very advanced for his 
age, but it is not a very uncommon thing for a 
youngster of three to have a deal of hair on his wad 
and arms. It certainly doesn’t qualify him for the 
position of a freak in o circus. The most remark- 
able case of rapid growth I know of is that recorded 
by the French Academy in 1729. There was a boy 
of six years of age who was five feet six inches in 
height, who had the voice of a full-grown man, 

ssessed great physical strength, and had a very 

e beard. However, before he was eight years of 

age, his hair and beard were greys at ten he tottered 

in his walk, his teeth decayed and fell out, and his 

hands became palsied. Before his twelfth birthday 

he had died of old ya If the facts of this case had 
y 8 


not been chronicled © responsible an institution, 
they would be very hard to believe. 


J. R. writes from Devonport, with reference to the 
article “Grog for the Tars,” to say that no lads 
under the age of twenty are allowed to drink it, and 
that it is impossible to save up the rum for days in 
order to have a “good and proper drunk,” for the 
very good reason that it is diluted with water to such 
an extent that it is simply undrinkable a few hours 
after it has been mixed. 


Most readers have at some time or other experienced 
terrible scares. What was the test fright you 
ever had? If you remember it, sit down and tell us 
all about it on a post-card. If it is the best we 
receive you shall have a solid silver pencil-case, or if 
it’s one of the next best fifty you shall have a pen- 
knife. All attempts to reach the ScaRED EpiTor by 
Monday, August 22nd. 


Foottrs has been told that there is a dandy fish, so- 
called because it dresses itself up in some peculiar 
fashion in seaweed, and he wishes to know if this is 
so. I do not find that there is any fish of 
that name. What Footles is probably thinking of is 
the “ swell fish,” so named, not because of the manner 
in which it entwines itself in seaweed, but because it 
is capable of inflating itself like a ball by swallowing 
air. Numerous specimens are to be found in the s7as 
of most parts of the world. 


WorrieED writes: “Iam daily associated with a young 
lady friend, for whom I entertain a very great feeling 
of attachment; but I am annoyed with a very bad 
temper, and when I burst out she is silent, and this 
very silence drives me almost to distraction. I am 
really very fond of her, but I cannot help quarrelling. 
I could under no circumstances be separated from 
her, and yet I am not in a position to marry, 
What would you advise me to do? ”———————~ 
First of all, look to your health. It seems to me 

uite an unnatural condition for a man to be in a 
chronic state of bad temper. In the majority of cases 


this continuous irritation may be traced to 60 prosaic | ' 


an organ as the liver. If this is in order, your view 
of life and of the young lady in question should be a 
much pugbter one than it obviously is at present. 
To put the matter ean to you, however, it seems 
to me that you cannot really be in love with the girl. 
If you were, you would certainly not entertain such 
hard feelings towards her when she is, on your own 
showing, so perfectly good-natured and smooth. 
tempered. 


PEARSON'S 


James P. L.—I should think that the heart cf Mr.| H. L. F.—Your friend is perfectly correct. The 


Edward Lewis is about the largest known to the 
medical world. For three years it bas been the subject 
of study und investigation by physicians. It is three 
times tke normal size, and has nearly two inches 
expansion, and its beating can be heard nearly five 
feet away. It was recently photographed by a Rontgen 
ray apparatus, with the result that it was found to 
extend about three inches further on the left side than 
the ordinary organ would, while on the right side 
it reached almost to the ribs. 


JAMES writes to say that while reading an article in a 
recent number of P.W. offering suggestions to 
advertisers, it occurred to him that it would not be a 
bad idea for certain dudes who lack both money and 
brains to let out the space on the back of their collars 
for the purpose of advertising. He suggests that an 
advertisement of calf’s head would be about the 
most appropriate, seeing the close proximity of a 
sample. Which is a distinctly unkind thing to say. 


Here are three of the most striking examples of curious 
coincidences in connection with births, marriages, 
and deaths sent in by readers : 

Charles D. Clayton (father), born September 25th, 1833. 

Florance Clayton (daughter), born September 25th, 1870. 

Norman Clayton (second gon), born September 25th, 1880. 

Charles M. Clayton (elder son), marricd Sept-mber 25th, 1896. 

Alfred Edwards (father), born on February 5th. 

John Edwards (son), born on February 6th. 

Mary Edwards (daughter), born on February 8th. 

Alfred Edwards (son), Lorn on February 10th. a 
That is a father, two eons, and one daughter, whose birthdays 

all take place within on the space of one wec 
Twolve months last April two sisters living in Handsworth 

marricd on the same day and at the same church two brothers 
living in Birmingham. couple of months ago each sister gave 
birth to a female child on the eame day. ‘The children were 
christened the eame names and by the same clergyman. Subse- 
quently each child became unwell. The samo doctor attended 
both, Lut despite his attentions cach child died, and on the 
samo day, and were eventually buried at Witton Cemetery on 
the same doy, and by the same ministcr and undertaker, 


Miss Brown wishes to know which is the more familiar 

in beginning a letter “ Dear ——” or “ My dear ——” 
This of course is a point where circum- 
stances enter largely into the familiarity or otherwise 
of this method of address. For example, if an old 
man wrote to you as “ Dear Miss Brown” you would 
consider this rather formal, while if he wrote “M 
Dear Miss Brown” you would consider it savoure 
of a patronising or fatherly sentiment. On the 
other hand, if a young man addressed you as 
“My dear Girl” you would take it that he 
was about to point out to you some little error 
or bit of foolishness; while if he addressed 
you as “Dear Girl” you would certainly con- 
sider that a familiar term. The expression “My 
dear ” is unquestionably abused, and should only be 
used in the case of very near friends indeed. “My 
dear sir” is a particularly aggressive form of address 
to my mind. 


Trogan.—London is a eounty for administrative pur- 

8, but as such it has not acapital or county town. 

he area is 120 square miles. The county town of 

Middlesex, in which a great portion of the metropolis 
lies, is Brentford. 


J.F.S. tells me that heis troubled witb mind-wandering, 
and wants to know if there is any cure for it. He 
cannot concentrate his thoughts on any given 
subject for any length of time. While read- 
ing a book, the mere sight of a certain word will 
sometimes send his train of thought off on a branch 
line for frequently two or three moments at a time, 
and it is only by a one mental effort that he can 
again pick up the thread of the story or article before 
him. his mind-wandering operation is simply 
the natural mental functions acting in an uncontrolled 
manner. This very fact forms the basis of a ve 
interesting experiment, which you might try. Thin 
of some word, say, Peavson’s. This word will imme- 
diately suggest another word without any mental 
effort. It will in all probability, suggest paper ; paper 
may make you think of either rags, or paper-mills. If 
the latter, this may suggest mill, and this again in 
turn flour, and flowr, bread, and so on. But care must 
be taken that each word is suggested only by that 
which immediately precedes it, and is not directly 
associated with one which has been thought of before. 
Each word as it is thought of must be put out of 
mind at once. If you write down words in this wa: 
you may learn a list of two or three hundred right o: 
with comparative ease. This, then, is the cause of mind- 
wandering; the will power is not sufficiently great to 

ide your thoughts as you wish, with the result that,on 
itting upona certain word ina book which immediately 
suggests either another train of words or an incident 
in your past career, you find you are absorbed in think- 
ing of something entirely different from that which 
attracted your attenticn a second before. There is, 
of course, a cure for mind-wandering, but it is a 
laborious one, and requires that application which to 
the mind-wanderer is so difficult. You should 
reading slowly and surely, understanding and assimi- 
lating each word as you read it. One of the chief 
causes of mind-wandering is zesding too rapidly, and 
gathering but a disjointed and badly-impressed idea 
of what you are perusing. 


“THAT’S FROM P.W.I" 


WEEKLY. 


WEEK FNDIN@ 
AuG. £0, 18€8. 


notoriously busy bee with all his energy and industry 
is not able to collect more than a spoonful of honey 
in the whole of one season. 


Tus week I am pleased to acknowledge two substantial 
amounts to the F.A.F. £8 2s. has come to hand from 
“ Lonsdale ” to pay for a “ Mamie’s day,” and this took 
place on August 12th, while £20 5s. has been received 
to pay for “ Nancy and Lenna day No. 2.” A like 
anount has already been subscribed to the fund b 
the same generous donor, and the manner in whitch 
the children enjoyed themselves induced him to pay 
for another 500. In forwarding the cheque he says: 
I took my wife aud some friends to sce the children to-day, 
and we were much impressed with the whole arrangements, 
Inclosed is cheque fcr £20 Ks. for tho other 500 children on the 
19th August, Nancy and Lenna day No 2. 
Comment is needless. The letter speaks for itself, 
Will anyone else follow this excellent example ? 


Amount Previously Acknowledged, £1,711 7s. 1034. 
ORDINARY SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


; ; J. C. Pearson, 2s, 6d. 
Is. ¢d.; A Shareholder in C. A. P., Ltd., S3.; Two Naval Outicor 
£1 2s.; M. Glover, 2s.; F.,1s.; Jack Smith, l5e.; Charles F. Avin 
£1 1s.; J. W. Roberts, £21; Queen Elizabeth, 2s. ; 
Draught Net, 4e.; Cava Vice, Ootacamund, 10s. ; G. C. Wallis, 4s. 6d.; 
Ivor, Cibbie, Dora, and Gipey Roberts, 58,; H.8., 9d.; Afurthe 

8, 6d.; Mite from May, 2s. 9d.; I.€., 
j ‘W.M., 1s. 6d.; C.L., Is.; F.B. W, and A. J.D 
(Johannesburg), £ 1s. 64, ; F, W. B., 23, 6d.; Jean and Rhys, 1s. Gi. 


7 H.8.B., 1s. 6d.; Maggio Kirkbrid 
M. B. 108 Thistles, e.; E. J. ¥2 
Ss.; . M., 58.; Alex. Clarkson, 


<9 a6 
’ 


COLLECTED : 


Natalie Colombe, 68,; J. 


‘arren and G. Godwin, 4s.; W. H. 
Knowles, 2s. 6d.; B. H. erence ¥ 


de L., 5e.; Messrs. W. Lawrence and Co.'s 


its (Ecuador), per J. B. Sw , £3 78.; Herbert Heard (Deoghu 
Senet 5e.; Employés of Aryoe Feating Co., per 8. C., ae 6a; J 
Holmes, 1s. 74. 


Ch 74.; and Parker, 48. ; Clarissa Adams, £2.; 
eas . per H a er 3 E. W., 88.; C. Johngon, 10s. ; 
Lad, 16s, 6d.; T. Wilson, 1s.; T. E. Sherman, £1 1s.; 
C. B. Limited, per Ae M., 186.; Ethel M. Cousins, 10s,; European 
Employees of Gunpowder Kirkee, aT per Sergeant 
ymour, 10s.; L. Ashwood and illiams, 7s. 6d.; C. E. Fisher, 
£i 28.3 G Be %.; M. Davies, Se. 6d.; M. B. Shovellcr, 
;G.N. 1s, ; Mise Mease, 6s, 2d. ; ‘‘ Manchester,’’3 8. 3d. ; 
C.9-M'S. Blease, HA. (Singapore), £1 4e.; B. 6, and Statf, 10s.; Jack 
c 0) Buseell, gs. 2s. 6d.; M. T. H., 58.; O. B. 
n, at Atho! Hotel ), 38.; Bandsman J. Agutter, 
British South Africa Police wayo), £1 8s.; J, A. Linton, 5s, 3i.; 
and Freddy Osborne, £1 1s. lid. j ile Thom n, 8s. 6d.; 

; 


H.M.B. Flora, Steward, A. C. Bowley, £1 
Tyinity F. CE. School, Oawald 
my 103.; Miss J. L. 


21; Mrs. ‘Jolly, 18, 61; B. F, ls, 6d; GEE. B., 5s. 5 
T.C. H 1s, 2d.; Vera and Fred Reed ( William's Town), £1; 


.; Ethel H. » 6a, 1d. 
£2 100. Employée, Mesars. Whitby, Siate, and Whitby, 128. 64.; 


Hattersley, £11 158. 5d.; A Glasgow Well-wisher, 6s.; A. M. A. 4 
hadee, Cre i 7s. éa.; N. LL. Eran 
, £6 3a, 9d.; C. Holt, 

3_L, A. b. Gipps, 
er Ig. 5d.: Maude 1.8. Etche, 5.5 .C.N., 108.; Evelyn P. Arkell, 

.; Rangoon and Henzada, 's.; Timon, 
Friends, 0. 64, John and Robert MoMillan, 48. 6d. 
maker, 10s.; H. J. C. 


Eobinites, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Stee Fema Sek: to nal alibi ties 
GRAND TOTAL £1,846 17s. 73d. 


Notice to Competitors.—All attempts submitted in any | 
competition in connection with Pearson's Weekly become 
se Property of the Editor, and may be used by him at his | 

retion. } 


POSTAL RATES. 


Name of Publication, One Year | Half Year 3 Months 

8. D. 8 D. 8. PD. 
Pearson’s Weekly.............cssssesseeee. 8 8 44 22 
Home Notes ...... 8 8 44 22 
Short Stories ....... 6 6 33 18 
The Sunday Reader.. 8 8 44 22 
Athletic Record ........ 6 6 33 1 8 
Pearson's Magazine. 90 46 23 
Dressmaking at Hom 26 _ —_ 
Fashions for Children. 26 = aoe 
tome Cookery............ 1 6 _ —_ 


ALL POST FREE. 
Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.G 
Registcred Telegraphic Address— 
“Humovursome, Lonnon.” 

Messrs, R. A. THOMPSON @ Co. are our Sole Agents in Sydney 

80 Pitt Street), Melbourne (362 Little Collins Street), Brisbane (Idward 
areal Adelaide (7 King William Street), and Cape Town (33 Loop 

reet), 


P.W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal’s Library, 248 Rue Rivoli, and 
at the principal Kiosks. 


Printed and Published by C. Arnraur Prarsow Lrp., at Pearson's 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W,C. 
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SEND NO MONEY. 
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ducational Problems|! 

Intellectual Skill Rewarded! 
>-yize.—£750 FREEHOLD HOUSE. 
Prize.-SOLID GOLD DIAMOND RING. 
Prize.—_SOLID GOLD PEARL RING. 


iS £750 FREEHOLD HOUSE 


Tf any should succeed in solving two, we 


. athe Diamond Bing ; while, if anyone should actually succeed in colving all three, we will give him or her a title deed— 


+. stated below, 


it be that we send one Out for every inhal itant of England (19,200,000 


and allow £9,000 for e: 
‘teh is our celebrated English 


cr freehold properties in London of the same value till all are satisfied. 


Dircetor of the Watchmakers’ Alliance Ltd, 


» 
' 

‘ ‘and everyone who eolves one of the following problems we give the Pearl Ring. 
’ 
| Re 14 Powis Gardens, Bayswater. 
i 
{ 


+ -:.1ion, whilst omnibuses pasa the end of the Gardens at frequent intervals. 


THE RESULT of o former money prize competition was as follows : 


1D :o Keach. 


4 
| veut, London B.C, 
1 
' 


Address: 


Valuation of eserse. Farebrother, Ellis & C 
29 Fleet Street, London, E.C., May 19th, 1898, 


1p duty and solicitor's charges—for the above honse and the freehold plot in which it s‘ands (a £750 gift) ; subject to thero 


It the Watchmakers’ Alliance pay 10 per ceut. dividends for ten years, and at the end of that t:mea £1 share could be sold 
for 40s., what is the net profit—including amount of dividends—renlised by the present purchaeer at 25s.? 
We sold, during 1897, 150,000 watcuee, etc. If this number should double rey year (as it hus in the past), what year will 


{f the capital of a company is £80,000, and the sales average £5,769 48, 7 5-1'd. per week, what percentage of profit must 
they charge on their goods in order to pay £9,000 in dividends perannum, curry £1,000 per annum to the regterve fund, 


xpenses + 
coaranswers! We make ag whatever except what is plainly stated in this advertisement. Our finest and 
l-marked real lever movement watch, which we bave been selling in wholesale quantities 
ch. We have now been able to make a STARTLING REDUCTION in the price of the said watch to 35s., and to adver- 
1! IN PRICE, should anyone succeed in winning o prize, we will stipulate that Le sLall then purchase a watch at the 


sumer of the house does not uire to live in it, we haye a tenant ready to take it at £60 per annum. Should there be two 
for the Freehold House, we will file a plan of the property at Somerset House, showing divisions, und senda freehold deed 
livision, and for the due proportion of the rent for ever. Should there be mans ties, we reserve the r:ght to buy and 


Dear Sir,—We have inspected the above property for the purpose of advising as to the value of the freehold. 
The residence is conveniently situnted within a few doors of Cornwall Road, and close tu Nottins Hill Railway 


We arc of opinion that the value of the above described Freehold is Seven Hundred and Fifty Pounds (£750). 
| Yours faithfully, FarEBRoTHER, Evuis & Co. 


A CHEQUE FOR £40 was posted to J. A. Turner, Esq. (ton of the Premicr of British Columbia), 46 Queen Victoria 
A CHEQUE FOR £20 was posted to Charles Bailey, Imperal Hotel, [fracombo; and eighteen other cheqnes from 


| ::STCHMAKERS’ ALLIANCE LTD., 184 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


- Yours to a Cinder! 


———- 


Purest and Best on the Market, 


and 


BritisH MADE BY BRITISH LABOR. 


, 
= 
— - 


>IGARETTES 


NEW DESIGN §’ 


COSTUME SKIRT 


MODZL 421. 


FROMPILY SENT BY PARCEL POST DIRECT 
FROM THE LARGEST FIRM OF COSTUMIERS 
IN THE WORLD. 

Well amide. fl vides aud carefully Gnishel, in 
Costume Coating. White Pique, Cheviot Serge, 


\ { 
or stout Drill or Duck Cau, oe or White), for N 
Re. carriage, Od. Snyper do alse (well dined) in N 
Stamene Serre, 7 1$; Plain Alpaca. 9 6; or SA 
Diagor al Serge. 9 14 SN \\ 
‘ 


Colours of Cheviot Serge 
Costume Coating: 
Nave, Brean, Huby, 
Grey. Myrtle. Pawn, Dray le, 
ant Electric Bae 
: TW 2 inelies 
Varger or speed 
SiZes Cyt be diode te na eure 
for 1 - extra. 


The JOHN NOBLE 
UNBEATABLE 
BOY'S SUIT. 


5 ‘a “Wl MODEL 973. 

Strong tailorinede in 

stout Western serge, A BOX OF 1.000 PATTERNS 
Blue, Black, Grey, Fawn, or Joof New Season Dress Pubrics 
Brown, |. American Wlonse Bin the latest een: ine. price 
knickers, cap, lanyard, whistle, from tid.te 5 6 yer vard ier 
and aiglet. Complete, all sizes ff te re’ect from, andforw rele 
for & - to fit loys up te 7 or i 
Syears old. Carr., 6d. extra. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED DRESS AND DRAPERY CATALOCUE ‘=! }1.) 
and any PATTERNS required sent Fost Free tu ill 

who name PEARSON'S WEEKLY when writin. 
kers: London and Midland Bank Ltd. 


Bankers 
JOHN NOBLE. Lt, manchester. 


eari:g paid, 


FINEST BLEND 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE KING 
OF CIGARS. \ 


In eight sizes: Prince’s Own, 3d. each. 
Anglo-Saxons, 2d. each. 
On receipt of Ie. 10d., eivit Empire's Might Cigars will be i 
sent, Post Free, with List of District: Agents, Of Hizh-class ! 
Dealers only. 


LUSBY LIMITED (P.W. Department), 


Trapr Mark. 10 MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. 


Rvery man suffering from Varicecele and allied troubles 

A w otheuld read ny Trestixe, deseribang: its Cuusex, 
Symptoms, Results. and Speedy wnd Paintesa Cure, 

without sufical operet lon ov the ma of cumberaome trusses and electrical appliances. Will be sent scaled, 


post free three stamps. J. MURRAY, 7 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
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are the 


\ 
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ai EBS 


THE PROPRIETORS. OF | 


Will forward free to any part of the United kingdom, upon receipt at SIX PENNY STAMPS, ‘andl, ai abroad ‘tor RIGHTPENCE (8d.), a 


LIBRARY BLOTTING-BOO} 


Containing 16 Pages good White Blotting Paper, 


TOGETHER WITH A CAREFULLY COMPILED 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY of 15,000 WORD: 


ATLAS -*- WORLD 


CONTAINING 60 COLOURED MAPS. 


‘There have also been added calendars for three years, and PEARS’ DESK FRIEND, containing a mine of gene 
information of hourly use for reference. 


THE WHOLE BOUND TOGETHER IN AN ELEGANT & ARTISTIC CARDBOARD COVER. 


| Orders will be executed according to priority of receipt, and with the utmost possible dispatch; but, owing to the enormous demand, delivery cannot in 32 
cases be guaranteed in less than a week. It is especially asked that the name and full address be legibly written. 


Address: A. & F. PEARS’ Limited, 


(it will expedite delivery to mark Envelope *‘ KEEP.”*) 


-ITMIsS IS, WE THINK, 


POPULAR ALL OVER THE GLOBE, 


Proprietors: PATTISONS  L1b., Highland Distillers, BALLINDALLOCH, LEITH, and LOND(: 


Head Offices: conan Street, LEITH. 


ONOCHIE'S 


OW READ RE ADY. Detcius Now Season's (1898 Feult) JAMS :. - = 
Gr 


- GOOSEBERRY, BLACK-CURRANT, and PLUM. 
For Breakfast or Tea, PATES, CAMP-PIES, POTTED MEATS, SALMON and SHRIMP PASTE. 


Dw TRY THEM FOR SANDWICHES! -@& 
A really Superior Sauce. MACONOCHIE’S CHUTNEY RELISH. A valuable aid to ne 


MACONOCHIE BROS., 131 Leadenhall Rireat. LONDON, E.c. 
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G. 20, Asi 


71-75 New Oxfora Street. LONDON, W.C ) 
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